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John  W.  Amerman,  Printer,  47  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-York  : 


The  following  suggestions  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  its  Special  Meeting,  to  be  held  the  21st  inst.,  to 
consider  the  resolutions  offered  by  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  “  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments!'’’ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  7th  inst.,  A.  A.  Low, 
Esq.,  presented  a  memorial  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  Special 
Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  invited  each  member  to 
suggest  what  he  thought  might  be  offered  to  Congress  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  views  of  the  merchants  of  the  great  metropolis  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  to  adjust  our  national  finances,  and  to  attain  the  earliest  and 
permanent  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Deeming  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  offer  his  services  in  his 
particular  sphere  to  the  Government,  I  think  the  community  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  our  esteemed  former  President  for  his  suggestion 
thus  to  commence  bringing  to  a  final  settlement  this  most  important 
question,  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  an  impediment  to  com¬ 
merce,  a  burden  to  the  people,  and  prevented  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and,  without  some  early  action  by  Congress ,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  may  produce  a  financial  crisis,  the 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

In  offering  the  following  suggestions,  permit  me  to  say,  that  after 
having  read  the  very  elaborate  and  exhausting  report  recently 
submitted  to  Congress,  of  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Special  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Revenue,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  presump¬ 
tive  by  offering  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  my  views  on 
the  questions  before  us,  claiming  your  indulgence  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  time  since  the  motion  was  made,  and  of  my  inability 
as  a  writer,  accustomed  merely  to  business  correspondence,  pretend¬ 
ing  nothing  more  than  to  offer  practical  suggestions  of  a  practical 
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man  of  business  of  more  than  twenty-live  years’  experience  in  this 
city.  My  business  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  my  judgment  is  entirely 
unbiased,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  to  be  proud,  one  day,  to  be  called  an  American  citizen. 

In  accepting  the  facts,  offered  by  Mr.  Wells,  as  reliable — and 
nobody  else  in  Washington  is  better  able,  and  has  had  the  will  and 
perseverance  to  compile  the  statistics  of  our  commerce,  and  give 
an  honest  picture  of  our  financial  position — I  have  consulted  the 
best  writers  of  Europe ;  and  the  deductions  and  facts  offered — as 
far  as  my  limited  time  has  permitted — are  the  results  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Richard  Golden, 
Frederic  Bastiat,  Michel  Chevalier,  L.  Wilowski,  Maurice 
Block,  J.  G.  Hoffmann,  George  Walker,  Bergius,  Dr.  Otto 
Hubner,  Von  Hock,  Kolb  and  others,  who,  all  eminent  writers 
on  finance,  are  also  well  known  in  the  political  world. 

Believing  in  the  maxim  of  State,  that  the  Government  of  each 
country  is  established  for  the  people,  and  that  the  people  do  not 
exist  for  the  power  that  rules,  their  interest  and  welfare  should  first 
be  consulted  before  adopting  financial  measures,  which  always  ought 
to  b e  practicable  in  their  bearings,  and  prove  in  their  results  the  ut¬ 
most  wisdom  of  the  Government,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  reference  to  the  sacrifices  or  apparent  disadvantages  to 
the  richer  classes  ;  and  whilst  taxes  should  be  levied  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  on  equal  terms  to  all,  the  poorer  classes  should  be  the 
privileged  body. 

I  believe  further  in  the  maxim,  that  the  Government  finances 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  any  individual  corpora¬ 
tion  or  firm  is  carrying  on  its  business,  on  a  sound  conservative 
basis — economically — which  only  leads  to  success  and  prosperity. 
The  Government  is  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  earnings,  which 
are  paid  into  the  treasury  by  collection  of  revenue,  either  through 
the  medium  of  the  custom-house  or  the  tax  gatherer — merely  to  de¬ 
fray  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  to  keep  up  our  Credit ,  and  for 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  various  departments  established  for 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  people.  All  special  legislation  for 
the  advantage  of  one  or  the  other  State  or  city  or  individual  should 
be  dismissed.  No  subsidies  should  be  granted,  and  all  appropria¬ 
tions,  at  least  for  the  next  year  or  two,  should  be  made  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  army  and  navy  on  a  peace  footing,  and 
for  the  protection  of  life,  by  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  our  coast 
and  harbors.  Although  I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  who  believe 
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in  the  possibility  of  an  honest  administration,  stern  necessity  will 
bring  it  about,  and  prove  that  “  economy  is  wealth.” 

Before  offering  any  suggestion  to  the  Chamber,  permit  me  to  add 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  that  statesman  of  England,  who 
has  always  proved  to  be  the  greatest  friend  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  opinion  and  experience  should  be  heeded, 
Richard  Cobdex,  who  wrote  to  the  Honorable  B.  Wood,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen,  in  February,  1805,  closing  with 
the  following  words,  viz.  : 

“  You  will  have  enough  to  do,  in  applying  all  the  energy  of  the 
“  nation  to  the  regulating  of  its  finances.  Concerning  questions  of 
“  political  economy,  a  terrible  want  of  insight  and  ability  exists 
“  in  your  leading  circles  ;  and  in  your  country,  it  seems,  the  same  de- 
“  gree  of  ignorance  is  still  maintained  from  which  we  have  departed 
“  forty  years  ago.  Of  the  labors  of  a  IIusicissox,  Peel  and  Glad- 
“  stoxe,  nothing  seems  ever  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Messrs. 
“  *  *  *  *  &  Co.  Depend  upon  it,  as  little  as  a  ‘  N uremberger 
“funnel’  cares  about  science,  so  little,  also,  a  ‘Washington  i'un- 
“  neP  cares  about  the  national  welfare.  (As  there  is  no  royal  road 
“  to  learning,  so  there  is  no  ‘  republican  path’  to  prosperity.)  You 
“  should  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  Debts  are  debts, 
“  there  as  here,  and  only  through  good  judgment,  economy  and  a 
“  wise  distribution  of  taxes,  payment  can  be  effected.” 

I  beg  to  offer  a  number  of  tables,  which  will  prove  instructive, 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  report  on  silver  coins. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  must  consider  our  national 
debt  as  a  legacy — not  looking  back  to  its  origin  and  the  unprece¬ 
dented  rapidity  with  which  it  has  grown  ;  but  let  us  go  to  work, 
and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  irrespective  of  individual  sacri¬ 
fices,  lighten  the  burden  of  the  people,  not  by  experimenting,  but  by 
practical  legislation  ;  and  that  this  can  be  done  without  materially 
disturbing  commerce,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  by  facts,  intending 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  committee  to  be  named  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  and  adopting  a  feasible  plan  for  the 
early  and  permanent  resumption  of  “  specie  payments .” 
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PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  submitted  by  A.  A. 
Low,  Esq.,  for  adoption  by  the  Chamber,  on  the  'T th  inst. : 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  “  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,’ 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  right,  the  Government  has  established 
mints  and  continues  to  coin  money,  according  to,  and  in  conformity 
with,  the  standards  of  other  great  commercial  nations,  necessitating 
by  law  its  use  in  the  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  while  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  our  traffic  with  foreign  countries :  And  whereas, 
Congress,  impelled  by  a  stern  necessity,  lias  assumed  the  right, 
under  general  or  implied  powers,  to  issue  Treasury  notes,  making 
them  a  legal  tender  for  debts  and  pecuniary  obligations  of  one  form 
and  another,  and  the  value  of  this  paper  money  is  not  regulated  by 
any  fixed  relation  to  the  gold  standard ;  and  for  want  of  such 
regulation  the  business  of  the  country  is  conducted  with  difficulty, 
and  with  much  risk  and  uncertainty,  because  of  the  constantly 
varying  relation  of  currency  or  legal  tender  to  gold  :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Chamber  recommend  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  to  adopt  the 
proposition  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  a  bill 
submitted  by  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  10th 
day  of  February,  1868,  the  object  of  which  was  substantially  as 
follows,  viz. : 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  (and  can¬ 
cel)  “  greenbacks,”  or  the  ordinary  legal  tender  notes  now  in  cir¬ 
culation,  at  a  fixed  price  for  gold  from  month  to  month,  the  market 
value,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  determined,  being  assumed,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  at  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  per  month  for  every 
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ensuing  month  till  the  value  of  the  two  is  equalized :  i.  e .,  if  the 
rate  of  redemption  he  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cents  in  paper  for  one  hundred  cents  in  gold,  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1S69  ;  the  rate  in  March  will  be  as  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  is  to  one  hundred  ;  and  in  April,  as  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  is  to  one  hundred,  and  so  on. 

Resolved,  further ,  That  this  Chamber  recommend  to  Congress 
that,  in  order  to  meet  any  deficit  in  the  public  revenues,  caused  by 
such  redemption  of  legal  tender  notes,  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  United  States,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of 
years,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  the  full  extent  of  such  re¬ 
demption,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  goes  on  :  And 

Resolved,  further ,  That  in  order  to  secure  a  prompt  and  advan¬ 
tageous  sale  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued,  in  place  of  the  Treasury 
notes  to  be  so  redeemed  and  cancelled,  and  to  supply  any  need  of  a 
circulating  medium  that  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  several  hundred  millions  of  legal  tender,  that  these  bonds 
be  made  receivable  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  the  basis 
for  the  issue  of  an  additional  amount  of  National  Bank  notes  ;  and 
that  the  Banking  Law  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  such  additional 
issue. 

Resolved ,  finally ,  That  this  Chamber  recommend  to  Congress  a 
modification  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  authorized,  at 
his  discretion,  to  receive  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties 
in  legal  tender ;  provided  the  foregoing  provisions  for  redeeming 
and  cancelling  said  notes  fail  to  be  operative,  or  operate  too 
slowly,  because  of  the  steady  appreciation  in  value  of  said  notes 
contemplated  by  the  plan  of  redemption  above  urged. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


“  The  Nation  did  not  know  its  own  strength, 
Till  it  was  put  to  trial.” 

Smollet,  1710. 


History  has  conclusively  proved  that  principle  : 

Whenever  a  Government  has  attempted  by  forced  measures  or 
manipulations  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  or  specie,  it  has  sig¬ 
nally  failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  must  be  considered  as 
mere  “  merchandise,”  and  “  supply  and  demand”  must  be  the  natural 
motor  of  its  value. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  our  country  required  no  great  talent 
to  wield  our  national  finances,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  ex¬ 
perience  was  wanting.  Had  the  Government  never  attempted  to 
issue  paper  money,  but  offered  Government  bonds,  capital  and 
interest  payable  in  gold,  we  should  never  have  suffered  the  disgrace 
of  seeing  a  United  States  Government  bond,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
gold  interest,  sell  at  35  per  cent,  in  gold  of  its  nominal  value,  giving  a 
yearly  revenue  to  the  investor  of  17  per  cent.,  besides  the  65  per  cent, 
profit  in  capital  at  maturity  !  We  would  have  been  able  to  sell  “  Gold 
Bonds”  as  well  as  any  other  nation,  had  we  offered  such  in  the  open 
market.  There  being  no  better  security  at  that  time,  and  none 
yielding  a  greater  revenue  thau  our  bond,  gold  would  have  come 
over  from  Europe  for  its  investment,  for  the  simple  reason  of  its 
cheapness ;  and  even  admitting  that  we  would  have  had  to  sell  our 
bonds  at  a  sacrifice,  the  moral  influence  on  our  people  would  have 
been  such  as  to  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  our  national  debt.  We 
committed  the  error  by  mistaken  pride,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
money  is  attracted  wherever  it  can  be  most  profitably  employed. 
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We  would  never  have  seen  the  unwarranted  speculations  and  the 
depreciation  of  all  values,  had  we  never  issued  a  paper  currency 
and  made  it  a  legal  tender,  although  we  knew  it  to  he  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  measure ,  demoralizing  the  country.  We  must  commence 
to  redeem  our  character,  by  beginning  to  withdraw  and  cancel  the 
national  currency,  until  we  are  again  paying  specie,  as  evex-y  great 
country  should  do  to  retain  or  improve  its  national  credit. 

We  can  do  this  by  patience,  without  disturbing  trade,  and  with¬ 
out  legislating  the  value  of  the  so-called  “  greenbacks”  from  month 
to  month.  Speculators  would  soon  find  some  plan  of  benefitting 
themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people,  who  alone  are  the 
losers  by  the  depreciated  paper  money,  as  is  so  clearly  and  incon¬ 
testably  shown  by  Mr.  Wells’  figures,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Having  confidence  ourselves  in  the  ability  to  pay,  will  bring 
confidence  back  to  our  bonds,  which,  in  1854,  sold,  not  at  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent,  as  to-day  in  gold,  but  at  a  premium  of  21  per  cent., 
giving  the  holder  of  a  6  per  cent,  bond  a  revenue  of  only  4.96  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  many  political  speeches  about  repudiation, 
merely  for  electioneering  purposes;  the  many  contradictory  opinions 
expressed  by  the  press  to  a  similar  end,  have  confused  the  people; 
and  to  restore  full  confidence  that  we  intend  and  will  pay  all  gold 
interest  bonds  in  “  coin”  we  should  take  a  step  forward,  and  the 
first  measure  to  be  recommended  to  Congress  should  be,  to 

“T ledge  the  credit  of  the  Government  for  the  due  payment  in  gold 
of  any  national  bond — capital  and  interest — bearing  a  gold  coupon ,” 
which  will  re-establish  confidence,  gold  will  flow  this  way,  and  will 
make  it  easier,  by  gradual,  natural  causes,  to  accumulate  it,  and 
to  facilitate  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Having  felt  the  demoralizing  and  disadvantageous  consequences 
in  trade  generally,  of  dealing  in  two  currencies — gold  and  paper — 
the  latter  being  constitutionally  no  legal  tender,  the  next  step  for¬ 
ward  to  specie  payments  would  be  to  recommend  to  Congress  to 
enact,  that 

“  Any  contract  made,  for  its  liquidation  in  coin ,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent ,  is  legal  and  valid.” 

This  will  bring  from  its  hoards  and  from  abroad  the  gold  we 
require  for  legitimate  business,  and  do  away  with  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  transactions,  which  are  daily  consummated  to  an  enormous 
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amount,  simply  relying  on  the  honesty  of  the  parties  keeping  their 
agreements. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  Congress  in  session 
is  not  likely  to  enact  any  other  financial  measures,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  sufficiently  recommended  that  this  Chamber  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  adopt  resolutions  to  be  laid  before  Congress 
for  the  consummation  of  the  above  two  very  important  measures 
to  re-establish  confidence. 

With  the  next  Congress  we  may  expect  to  see  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Looking  forward  to  an  honest  and  economical  administration, 
we  will  gather  the  fruit  of  our  enormous  resources. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  the  world,  and  comparing  the  United  States 
to-day  with  any  of  the  European  nations,*  we  find  that  the  population 
is  only  11  to  the  square  mile,  while  England  lias  237 ;  and  assuming 
that  the  natural  increase  of  population  (33  to  35  per  cent.)  and  emi¬ 
gration  (about  300,000  per  annum)  will  be  as  great  as  during  the 
last  ten  years,  it  would  take  120  years  to  have  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  as  Great  Britain. 

The  emigration  has  been,  from  1st  July,  1865,  to  1st  December, 
1868,  or  in  forty-one  months,  about  1,000,000  natives  of  foreign 
countries.  Investigations,  some  years  ago,  have  shown  that  these 
emigrants  bring  with  them  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  about  eighty 
dollars  per  head,  equal  to  an  increase  of  precious  metals  of  about 
23^-  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  whilst  they  have  added  indirectly 
to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this  country  since  the  war  500  millions 
of  dollars,  estimating  the  average  value  of  an  ordinary  laborer  at 
only  one-half.  Computing  20  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  yearly  sup¬ 
ply  of  gold  by  emigration,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  represents 
a  capital  of  263  millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years.  Emigration  will 
develop  our  resources  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

The  wealth  and  resources  of  this  country  are  difficult  to  estimate, 
whilst  we  have  a  fluctuating,  irredeemable  currency.  According 
to  the  census  of  1860,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$16,000,000,000,  whilst  that  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  in  1858 
at  $30,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  property  in  the  public  funds.  Al¬ 
lowing  it  to  have  increased  since  1860  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  it 
cannot  now  be  less  than  $40,000,000,000,  while  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  after  five  years  of  exhaustive  war,  which  destroyed 
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property  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  deprived  the 
country  of  the  productive  industry  of  1,000,000  men,  and  manu¬ 
mitted  slaves,  estimated  in  the  last  census  at  $2,000,000,000,  cannot 
now,  by  the  most  liberal  estimate,  be  put  at  a  higher  figure  than 
$20,000,000,000. 

1  he  unsold  public  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  a  surface  of 
1,/00  millions  of  acres,  which  should  be  retained  as  a  security  for  our 
national  debt,  it  being,  in  fact,  similar  to  a  mortgage.  The  value  is 
very  difficult  to  establish;  it  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Government  price  per  acre  is  1.25  dollars.  The 
revenue  for  the  year,  ending  :i0th  June  last,  was  $1,348, 715  ;  it  is 
estimated  to  yield  within  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  June, 
$1,700,000,  and  should  an  equal  amount  be  realized  yearly,  computed 
at  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  sale  of  Government  land  can  discharge, 
within  ten  years,  $19,005,086  of  the  national  debt.  Congress 
should  set  apart  this  revenue ,  and  no  further  appropriations  of  public 
land  be  granted  for  the  benefit  of  util-road  companies ,  or  for  other 
purposes,  merely  leasing  or  selling  it  on  liberal  terms  and  credit ,  but 
keeping  a  lien  until  paid  for. 

Having  examined  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  we  have  now 
to  look  into  its  indebtedness. 

T  he  total  of  the  debt,  on  the  1st  September,  1865,  amounted  to 
$2,757,689,571,  and  on  the  first  instant  to  only  $2,540,707,201,  show¬ 
ing  a  reduction  (equal  to  about  8  per  cent.)  of  $216,982,370  for  40 
months.  The  actual  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
duced  into  gold,  (leaving  out  the  bonds  given  to  the  Pacific  Rail- 
Road  Companies,  which  may  be  considered  a  temporary  loan,  as  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Government  service  will  finally  liquidate 
the  same,)  amounts  to  $2,372,867,025,*  the  interest  to  $125,800,784, 
or  averaging  5.14  per  cent.  Our  present  population  is  estimated 
to  number  38  millions,  giving  a  per  capita  proportion  of  $62.44  ; 
or,  if  we  call  the  debt  in  round  numbers,  2,500  millions  gold,  the 
proportion  per  capita  is  $65.79,  whilst  England’s  debt  is  equal  to 
$128.87;  France,  $69.14;  Netherlands,  $111.11;  Italy,  $55.35. 
This  gives  us  a  clearer  insight  into  our  actual  position  in  comparison 
with  other  nations. f 

Supposing  we  did  not  reduce  the  debt,  and  it  remained  station- 
ary,  up  to  the  year  1900,  when  it  is  predicted  the  population  will 
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be  100  millions,  the  proportion  would  merely  be  twenty -five  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  inhabitant. 

Our  debt  differs  materially  from  that  of  England.  Ours  was  con¬ 
tracted  within  ourselves,  for  services  and  supplies  rendered  to  the 
Government,  of  which  insignificant  importations  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  were  paid  for  in  gold.  The  paper  money  enhanced  prices  here 
rapidly,  and  immense  profits  were  made,  and  undue  advantages 
taken  of  the  Government’s  necessities.  Had  we  remained  on  the 
specie  basis,  the  war  would  probably  not  have  cost  over  800  or 
1,000  millions  of  dollars,  or  160  to  200  millions  sterling,  whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  English  debt  of  three  times  that  amount  was  spent  in 
gold  on  the  Continent  during  the  war  with  Napoleon-,  without  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  its  subjects.  Although  it  sounds  strange,  we 
may  say  our  war  has  built  up  the  United  States.  Many  rapidly 
and  easily  acquired  fortunes  were  spent  as  quickly,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  industry  generally  was  developed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
leaving  its  good  and  permanent  effects  behind. 

Political  economists  agree,  that  it  is  an  error  for  a  nation  to  com¬ 
mence  paying  its  debt  until  such  can  be  conveniently  done  by  a 
part  of  its  surplus  revenue ,  and  appropriating  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion — yearly — to  the  reduction  of  taxes.  England  has  followed  this 
doctrine,  and  since  1829  abolished  its  sinking  fund. 

In  1771  Pitt  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  sinking  fund,  and  Par¬ 
liament  ordered  £250,000  to  be  set  apart  each  three  months,  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  Consols,  until  the  capital  and  accumulated  interest  should 
amount  to  four  millions  of  pounds.  When  the  heavy  loans  from 
1794  to  1816  had  to  be  contracted,  viz.,  £584,874,557,  subject  to  the 
yearly  interest  of  (5.16  per  cent.)  £30,174,364,  the  sinking  fund  had 
received,  out  of  proceeds  of  new  loans,  £188,522,350,  requiring  the 
payment  of  interest  of  £9,726,091,  (5.16  per  cent.,)  whilst  Consols  of 
an  older  issue  being  bought  in,  cancelled  interest  of  £9,168,282  (4.86 
per  cent.)  only,  caused  a  loss  to  the  people  of  £557,887,  equal  to  a 
capital,  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  of  £18,595,233,  besides  the  loss  of 
£60,000  for  expenses  of  the  funding  bureau.  This  was  the  practical 
result  of  Pitt’s  famous  sinking  fund,  which  had  been  considered  as 
the  palladium  to  foster  the  public  credit,  and  as  the  safety  anchor 
of  the  nation ;  but,  in  fact,  Pitt  recommended  the  sinking  fund 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  facilitating  new  loans.  To  illus¬ 
trate  Pitt’s  administration,  it  is  shown,  that  in  1786,  after  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  the  national  debt  of  England  amounted  to 
£249,851,628  ;  during  the  eleven  years  of  peace,  from  1783  to  1793, 
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the  liquidated  debt  was  £5,732,993.  In  nine  years  of  war,  from 
1793  to  1802,  the  debt  increased  to  £520,207,101,  or  equal  to  30  mil¬ 
lions  per  year.  In  1816  the  largest  amount  of  England’s  debt  was 
885  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or,  in  round  figures,  4,300  millions  of 
dollars,  gold.  It  was  larger  in  1867  by  £17,476,885  than  in  1855.* 

France  has  j>aid  into  the  sinking  fund,  since  1816,  3,1 76  millions 
of  francs,  of  which  1,633  millions  were  actually  used  for  investments 
in  “Rentes,”  but  1,545  millions  were  afterwards  transferred  for 
other  purposes  and  wasted  in  expenses.  New  loans  have  since 
been  contracted  to  an  amount  of  3,429  millions  of  francs,  besides 
1,500  millions  during  the  Oriental,  and  500  millions  in  1859  for  the 
Italian  war. 

Cavotxe  said,  before  the  Italian  Chamber,  in  1861,  when  recom¬ 
mending  the  consolidation  of  all  the  debts  of  the  different  States 
which  had  been  added  to  Italy,  “  not  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
it  being  an  antiquated,  treacherous  system  and  a  useless  fiction.” 

Prussia  pays,  since  January  17,  1820,  one  per  cent,  yearly  of  its 
debt  into  a  sinking  fund.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian 
wars,  in  1854,  new  loans  were  contracted  at  93  per  cent,  for  a  4% 
per  cent,  bond,  equal  to  4.83  percent.,  and  another  loan  in  1859  at 
95  per  cent,  for  a  5  per  cent,  bond,  equal  to  about  5^  per  cent. ; 
meanwhile  the  old  issued  bonds  at  lower  interest  are  being  cancelled 
by  the  sinking  fund  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tax  payers — the 
people.  The  hope  entertained  since  1820,  to  economize  by  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  the  yearly  expenses  for  interest,  has  proved  a  fallacy  after 
nearly  fifty  years’  experience.  There  is  no  other  great  country 
where  the  reduction  of  its  national  debt,  by  a  sinking  fund,  has  been 
as  honestly  and  persistently  tried  as  in  Prussia.  The  tax  payers, 
however,  have  not  been  benefitted  by  it,  and  it  has  been  recently 
agitated  to  abolish  this  illusory  system — -a  sinking  fund  ;  and  after 
withdrawing  first,  the  paper  currency,  (Kassen  Anweisungen,)  about 
16  millions  of  thalers — one  and  five  thaler  bills — it  is  recommended 
to  reduce  the  taxes  each  year  five  millions  of  thalers. 

After  having  had  the  advantage  of  learning,  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  that  a  sinking  fund  is  impracticable ,  let  us  abandon 
that  theory,  and  follow  the  practicable  principle  of  reducing  our 
debt  by  applying  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  yearly  revenue  over 
expenditure  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  that  description  of 
bonds  which  carry  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  and  which  have  to 
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be  offered  yearly  to  the  Government  by  tender,  those  most  favora¬ 
ble,  to  be  accepted.  By  following  that  principle,  future  generations 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  the  world  for  the  second 
time,  that  the  United  States  can  pay  off  a  national  debt,  as  has  been 
done  before,  from  1790  to  1832,  of  fee  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
simply  by  applying  the  true  principle,  “  a  decrease  of  expenditure 
and  a  judicious  increase  of  revenue,  when  actually  needed.’1'1 

No  other  nation  has  ever  accomplished  the  same. 

In  1832,  the  treasury  held  a  surplus  of  30  millions  of  dollars, 
belonging  to  the  people,  and  when  it  had  accmnulated  to  46 
millions,  it  was  enacted  by  Congress,  on  the  23d  July,  1836,  to 
divide  that  fund,  reserving  merely  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  to 
commence  the  payment,  in  1837,  in  quarterly  instalments,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  representatives  of  both  houses  of  each 
State,  and  to  be  considered  a  loan,  free  of  interest,  returnable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress,  by  giving  a  year’s  notice.  The  events  of 
1837 — the  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  10th  May,  of  the 
banks  of  New-York,  entailing  losses  to  the  amount  of  100  millions 
of  dollars  to  New-York  merchants,  prevented  the  payment  of  more 
than  three  quarterly  payments,  or  28  millions  ;  the  fourth  payment 
was  stopped  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  2d  February,  1837.  The  above 
amount  has  never  been  called  in,  and  is  properly  one  of  the  assets 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  This  crisis  was  followed  by  the 
suspension  of  the  “United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,”  on  the  9tb 
October,  1839,  showing,  in  1841,  a  deficit  of  70  millions  of  dollars; 
180  banks  had  to  suspend  in  consequence.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  advances  to  the  bank,  and,  according  to  act  of 
Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1837,  five  yearly  payments  were  agreed 
to,  of  which  three  were  collected ;  the  two  last  ones  were  sold  at 
auction,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  7th  July,  1838. 
At  this  period,  the  credit  system,  all  over  the  country,  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  such  a  degree,  and  speculation  was  so  unlimited,  that  even 
the  Legislatures  of  the  single  States  were  desirous  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  rapid  rise  of  landed  property  and  produce.  It  being 
unconstitutional,  however,  to  issue  paper  money,  banks  were  estab¬ 
lished  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  and  State  property 
was  pledged  accordingly. 

From  1835  to  1838 — in  3|-  years — about  108  millions  of  dollars  of 
State  bonds  were  issued,  of  which  half  were  granted  to  banks  and 
the  rest  spent  for  constructing  rail-roads  and  canals,  many  proving 
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a  total  loss  of  capital  invested.  The  State  of  Mississippi  was  one  of 
the  number.  In  1837,  the  charter  for  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  1 5^-  millions,  was  granted.  The  State  agreed  to  lend 
to  the  bank  15  millions  in  bonds,  returnable  gradually,  in  proportion 
to  the  subscriptions  to  the  bank  stock.  The  planters,  having  no  sur¬ 
plus  capital,  did  not  subscribe,  and  thebank  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  assistance  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds.  The  Legislature  en¬ 
acted,  that  five  millions  of  the  fifteen  million  bonds  might  be  sold, 
but  restricted  the  terms  “  to  par,  for  cash,  in  current  funds.”  These 
bonds,  being  unsaleable  for  cash  at  par  in  New-York,  were  sold,  on  the 
18  th  August,  1838,  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  at  par,  payable  in  five  instal¬ 
ments,  each  two  months  apart,  to  commence  in  November,  retaining 
the  coupon  of  1st  June,  with  the  further  stipulation :  the  Mississippi 
Union  Bank  to  endorse  the  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  sterling,  at 
the  rate  of  4,?.  6 d.  to  the  dollar,  with  a  premium  of  nine  per  cent., 
interest  payable  also  in  London  ;  Mr.  Biddle  remarking,  “  that  only 
in  Europe  a  sale  could  be  effected  ;  that  European  buyers  demanded 
payment  of  capital  and  interest  in  London,  and  that  the  terms  were 
customary.”  Biddle  sold  the  bonds  in  England  and  Holland,  and 
kept  his  agreement  with  the  Mississippi  Bank,  although  paying  the 
greater  proportion  in  their  own  notes,  which  were  then  already 
obtainable  at  a  great  discount,  whilst  he  received  the  gold  from 
Europe.  The  cotton  crisis  of  1839  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  bank, 
which,  in  fact,  merely  represented  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  not  paid  ;  and  when  the  Messrs.  Hope, 
of  Amsterdam,  demanded  payment,  in  the  name  of  the  European 
bondholders,  from  the  State,  Governor  Nash,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1841,  repudiated  the  payment  of  interest  and  capital;  giving,  as  a 
reason,  “the  bonds  having  been  disposed  of,  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  legislative  enactment.”  The  bonds  were  refused  payment, 
even  at  the  nominal  expressed  value,  notwithstanding  all  arguments 
of  the  press  and  the  commercial  community  generally,  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  consequences — injured  mercantile  reputation  and  shaken 
credit.  Application  to  the  United  States  Congress  was  fruitless, 
the  majority  of  the  Southern  members  declaring  the  sovereign  State 
rights  inviolable  Other  States  followed  the  bad  example — the  pow¬ 
erful  and  influential  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan — whilst,  in  Illinois 
and  Kentucky,  only  a  very  small  majority  pronounced  in  favor  of 
justice  and  public  morals. 

The  European  capitalists  have  not  forgotten  the  experience — 
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learned  thirty  years  ago — or  our  bonds  woidd  rate  higher,  but  not 
below  many  bonds  of  countries  offering  less  security.  The  word 
“  repudiation ”  should  be  obliterated  from  the  American  dictionary , 
and  never  be  uttered  by  an  American  gentleman.  Is  it,  however, 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  European  capitalists  have  not  much  confidence 
in  our  “  promises  to  pay,”  when  our  own  Congress  is  not  unanimously 
convinced  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  pay  their 
bonds  in  coin,  (if  not  otherwise  expressed,)  having  always  done  so, 
and  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future,  and,  may  be,  again,  “  before  matu¬ 
rity  ?”  Confidence,  not  alone  in  our  ability,  but  in  our  determination 
to  stand  by  our  agreements,  must  be  re-established ;  and  as  long  as 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  ultimate  payments  in 
coin,  our  finances  cannot  be  expected  to  become  settled.  We  want 
the  gold  to  flow  back  to  us  from  Europe — we  want  more  capital,  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest ;  but  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  not  until  we  have  arrived  at  some  practicable  measures  to 
regulate  our  currency,  and  economize  our  expenditures.  Let  us  now 
investigate  our  receipts. 

If  we  examine  our  revenue,  we  find  that  for  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  1868,  the  aggregate  receipts  amounted  to 
$405,638,083  32,  and  the  expenditure  to  $377,340,284  86,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $28,297,798  46.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  next  30th  June,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  last  report,  will  amount  to  $356,700,000,  against  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $336,152,470,  including  the  $7,200,000  gold  paid  for 
Alaska,  showing  a  surplus  of  about  twenty  millions,  whilst  the 
Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue  expects  a  surplus  of  thirty  mil¬ 
lions;  expressing  himself,  viz. :  “that  it  is  especially  to  be  noted 
that  the  surplus  actually  attained  during  the  last  year,  and  the  one 
predicted  for  the  current  year,  are  on  the  basis  of  a  system  of  re¬ 
venue  administration,  which,  to  use  a  very  mild  expression,  has 
been  exceedingly  imperfect.” 

The  amount  of  duties  received  were  as  follows : 


In  1866, . gold,  $179,046,652 

“  1867, .  “  1 76,4 1 7,81 1 

“  1868, . “  164,464,599 

Total  last  three  years, .  “  $519,929,062 

Average, . gold)  $173,309,687 
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The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 

fiscal  year,  ending  next  30th  June,  amounts  to.  .gold,  $170,000,000 
Of  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  required  for  interest 

on  the  public  debt, . . .  129,742,814 

Leaving  a  balance  of . . . gold,  $40,2  57,186 

Out  of  which  the  expenses  for  the  Diplomatic  and 
Naval  service  have  to  be  paid,  estimated  as  being 
covered,  at  the  outside,  with .  5,000,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  of .  $35,257,186 

The  collection  of  duties  has  been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  Government  bonds,  but  as  the  same  have  already,  for 
three  years,  shown  a  surplus  of  more  than  forty  millions,  the  first 
step  which  should  be  taken  towards  specie  payments,  and  towards 
bettering  our  currency,  is  the  enactment  by  Congress ,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duties,  in  United 
States  legcd  tender  notes ,  at  par,  which  are  to  be  cancelled. 

The  amount  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  millions  per  month,  or  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  day;  and  whilst  such  a  step  forward  strengthens  the  credit  of 
the  Government  and  appreciates  our  bonds,  which  will  be  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  loss  of  the  premium  on  a  sale  of  the  gold 
to  an  equal  amount,  it  also  lessens  the  demand  for  gold,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  more  regularity  to  the  gold  market. 
Indirectly,  it  will  cheapen  many  articles,  on  which  duties  are  high, 
benefitting  consumers — the  tax-payers.  Greenbacks  will  be  at  a 
premium. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  able  and  almost  convincing  arguments 
and  statistics  of  many  writers  on  finance,  to  show  an  excess  of 
currency  in  this  country,  the  future  only  will  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  submitted  that  our  circulation  before  the  war 
was  equal  to  ten  dollars  per  capita,  whilst  it  has  reached  seventeen  i 
now,  and  was  not  more  than  thirteen  in  England  during  the  years  ! 
of  their  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  ten  dollars  gold  now  is  * 
equal  to  fourteen  dollars  in  currency  in  the  retail  trade,  but  to  buy  f 
an  article  of  the  former  value  of  ten  dollars  gold,  very  probably  c 
seventeen  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent.  The  risk  of  fluctuations  c 
of  irredeemable  paper  money  has  enhanced  rents,  the  cost  of  cloth-  R 
ing  and  every  article  of  subsistence,  and  it  requires  larger  profits  to  - 
be  made  by  the  middlemen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  appears  a  mode- 
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rate  estimate  over  and  above  tlie  actual  depreciation  of  the  paper 
dollar.  The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  compares  the  average 
weekly  expenditure  of  families  of  varying  numbers  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  for  the  years  1860  and  1867  respectively,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result : 


Average  weekly  wages,  1867, . $18  96 

“  “  “  1860, . .  12  16 


Average  weekly  expenditures  for  provisions,  house  rent,  clothing, 
etc.,  in  1867,  $18  96,  showing  that  the  wages  were  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  whilst  the  same  articles  cost  in  1860  only  $10  85,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1  31,  gold,  per  week,  or  $68  12,  per  annum,  or  equal  to 
an  amount  of  $1,068,  with  accumulated  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  if 
the  above  surplus  had  been  deposited  in  a  savings  bank.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  $10  85,  gold,  and  $18  96,  currency,  is  nearly  17£ 
per  cent.,  and  proves  at  the  same  time  that  the  laborer  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  loser  by  the  depreciated  paper  money.  The  above  proposi 
tions  seem  to  show  that  $10  circulation  equal  to  gold,  and  $17 
currency  at  present  may  be  a  fair  proportion  ;  at  least,  it  admits  of  a 
doubt  whether  the  circulation  is  in  excess  of  its  requirements.  It 
may  be  also  questioned,  whether  this  country,  with  a  surface  of 
3,509,4S0  square  miles  and  38  millions  population,  does  not  want  a 
larger  circulation  than  England,  with  122,450  square  miles  and  30 
millions  of  people,  where  bank  checks  and  transfers  are  used  more 
extensively  than  in  our  country.  The  far  west  and  the  newly  opened 
territories  have  nothing  as  yet  to  make  use  of  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities  but  paper  money.  The  principle  of  calculating  the 
requirements  of  a  circulating  medium  of  a  nation  “  per  capita,” 
may  admit  of  a  doubt.  England*  had,  in  1867,  a  circulation  of 
$6.04  per  capita,  $1,434  per  square  mile,  and  8  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  her  import  and  export  trade  ;  the  United  States  re¬ 
spectively,  $22.85,  $234  and  143  per  cent.,  and  other  countries  com¬ 
pared  with  ours,  give  stranger  results.  The  habits  of  people  will 
also  make  a  difference  in  the  currency  required,  whether  keeping 
earnings  in  their  pockets,  or  in  savings  banks,  or  investing  in  pro¬ 
perty.  With  our  rapidly  growing  population,  more  currency,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  will  be  required,  and  as 
everything  in  commerce  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  it 
seems  for  us  the  best  policy  to  learn  by  experience. 


*  Table  5. 
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The  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  to  be  withdrawn  can  easily  be 
replaced  by  national  bank  notes,  if  required,  and  it  is  therefore  re¬ 
commended  that  Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  accept  applications  from,  banks  for  new  currency ,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  legal  tender  notes  cancelled  from  time  to  time ,  and 
further,  to  authorize  the  issue  of  forty  year  gold  bonds ,  with  four 
per  cent,  interest, payable  semi-annually ,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  legal  tender  notes.  Such  bonds  to 
be  dated  in  series,  so  as  to  make  the  payments  of  interest  due,  as 
much  as  possible,  at  different  days  from  those  on  which  the  coupons 
mature  of  bonds  already  issued  ;  giving  thereby  more  regularity  in 
payments,  saving  labor  to  the  Treasury  Department,  producing  less 
demand  for  gold  in  the  market,  and  giving  less  chances  to  specu¬ 
lators  in  gold  to  act  beforehand,  on  the  receipts  from  the  treasury, 
as  is  now  done,  by  the  periodical  heavy  payments,  viz.,  1st  January 
and  1st  July,  of  about  33  millions,  and  May  and  November,  of  about 
21  millions.  If  the  whole  125  millions  of  yearly  interest  can  in  the 
course  of  time  be  regulated  in  monthly  or  two  monthly  payments, 
the  gold  market  would  be  very  little  disturbed,  as  the  monthly 
receipt  of  duties  in  gold  would  be  partly  paid  back  into  the  market 
the  following  month.  The  buyers  of  bonds  will  care  little  what 
dates  each  series  have  ;  the  difference  of  interest  to  the  next  coupon 
can  easily  be  calculated  by  the  seller. 

Before  investigating  the  best  plan  of  altering  the  present  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  National  banks,  and  why  it  is  advisable  to  issue  a  long 
bond  at  an  apparent  low  rate  of  interest,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  gold  value  of  such  a  bond  and  its  yield  in  interest.  Taking  as 
a  basis  the  premium  on  gold  at  135  per  cent.,  a  $1,000  bond  will  cost 
but  $140.74,  in  gold,  and  as  the  treasury  would  have  to  pay  the 
four  per  cent,  interest  on  the  nominal  value,  $40,  it  produces 
5.40  per  cent,  in  gold.  The  bonds  of  Canada  are  quoted  on  the 
first  of  January,  in  London,*  101  per  cent.,  and  Turkish  guaranteed, 
103  per  cent.,  both  carrying  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  thus  yield¬ 
ing  but  3.14  per  cent,  and  3.88  per  cent,  respectively.  English 
Consols,  quoted  at  92§  per  cent.,  paying  three  per  cent.,  giving  3.25 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Before  arguing  the  point,  that  a  long  United  States  gold  bond, 
at  four  per  cent,  interest,  will  be  considered  a  good  investment,  and 
be  readily  taken  in  Europe,  let  us  take  another  glance  at  our  finances. 


*  See  Table  18. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  estimated  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  next,  is  expected  to  he 
from  twenty  to  thirty  millions ;  the  latter  figure  will  he  probably 
reached,  as  Mr.  Wells  expresses  the  opinion  that  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  such  a  result,  with  the  law  and  the  administration  of  the  law, 
in  relation  to  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  revenue,  remaining 
unaltered.  But  referring  to  the  following  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  1st  of  July,  1869 — the  first  complete  year  of  a  new  admin¬ 
istration — this  surplus  may  he  increased  through  the  following 
agencies : 

'"From  the  certain  and  continued  gain  which  will  undoubtedly 
accrue  to  the  national  revenue ,  under  any  circumstances,  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  The 
amount  of  such  increase  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  years  prior  to 
the  year  1865-1866,  is  estimated  to  have  averaged  £1,780,000 
($8,900,000)  per  annum.  The  data  for  arriving  at  this  estimate  in 
Great  Britain,  viz.,  a  comparison  of  annual  receipts,  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  at  present  available  in  the  United  States,  as  the  aggregate  of 
taxation  in  the  latter  has  been  materially  affected  by  legislation  for 
nearly  every  year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  internal  revenue  sys¬ 
tem.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  yearly  gain  from  this 
source  is  very  considerable,  inasmuch  as  in  no  year  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reduction  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  have  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  revenue  been  diminished,  to  an  extent  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  corresponding  reduction  or  abatement  of  taxation. 
Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact  established 
by  the  census  returns  of  the  two  countries,  viz.,  that  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
United  States  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Commissioner  believes  he  is  warranted  in  assuming  that  the 
gain  of  revenue  likely  to  accrue  from  the  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  United  States  will,  for  the  present,  be  at  least 
$10,000,000  per  annum. 

“Further:  A  gain  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury  from  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  payment  through  settlement  of  the  claims  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  arrears  of  pay  and  bounty. 

“This  gain,  as  predicated  on  the  payments  actually  made  under 
these  heads  during  the  last  and  current  fiscal  years,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  $25,000,000. 

“  And  also  :  A  gain  from  a  further  general  reduction  of  national 
expenditures.  This  gain,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  through  a  con- 
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tinned  reduction  of  the  army,  reconstruction  and  pacification  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  greater  economy  in  civil  expenditures,  and 
in  the  appropriations  annually  made  for  fortifications,  ordnance 
stores,  rivers  and  harbors  and  private  claims,  ought  to  aggregate  at 
least  $30,000,000,  especially  if  the  amount  paid  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  territory,  ($7,200,000  in  gold,) 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  this  account.” 

If  we  should  adopt  the  estimates  of  reduction  of  expenditures 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  in  his  last  report 
(December,  1868)  to  be  practicable,  the  amount  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  surplus  income  from  a  reduction  of  expenditures  would  be 
nearer  $50,000,000  than  $30,000,000,  as  above  assumed  by  the 
Commissioner.  Under  this  head  the  Secretary  says  : 

“  There  is  no  department  of  the  government  which  is  conducted 
with  proper  economy.  The  average  expenses  of  the  next  ten  years 
for  the  civil  service  ought  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  per  annum. 
Those  of  the  War  Department,  after  the  bounties  are  paid,  should 
be  brought  down  to  $35,000,000,  and  those  of  the  Navy  to 
$20,000,000.  The  outlays  for  pensions  and  Indians  cannot  for  some 
years  be  considerably  reduced,  but  they  can  doubtless  be  brought 
within  $30,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  when  the 
whole  shall  be  funded,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  five  per 
cent ,  will  amount  to  $125,000,000,  which  will  be  reduced  with  the 
annual  reduction  of  the  principal.” 

The  Commissioner  further  expects  a  gain  from  the  reform  of 
revenue  administration ,  charging  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
officials  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  branch  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  with  gross  dishonesty  and  inefficiency.  But  even  admit¬ 
ting  a  probable  reduction  of  treasury  receipts  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  which  are  lai-gely  derived  from  the  premium  on  sales  of 
gold,  and  from  certain  unforeseen  expenditures,  and  allowing  for  all 
these  contingencies,  it  seems  possible  for  the  Treasury  to  have  at  its 
command ,  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year ,  an  available  surplus  of 
from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000;  and  with  such  elements  of 
strength  there  is  not  a  single  fiscal  problem  of  our  immediate  future 
which  will  not  be  greatly  aided  in  its  solution.  The  Commissioner, 
furthermore,  maintains  that  the  realization  of  such  a  surplus  in¬ 
volves  nothing  impracticable ,  and  nothing  which  partakes  of  the 
■nature  of  an  experiment. 

Relying  on  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commissioner,  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
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1809,  will  be  from  20  to  30  millions  of  dollars,  and,  for  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  this  surplus  fund  should  be  appropriated  for  the  reduction  of 
the  six  per  cent.  5-20  bonds  of  1&62,  which  the  Government  has  the 
privilege  of  paying;  and  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advertise  for  proposals  to  purchase 
20  millions  of  5-20  bonds  of  1862,  at  par ,  for  coin ,  or  to  give  the 
option  to  any  holder  of  such  bonds,  or  any  other  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  bearing  now  five  per  cent,  coin  interest  and  over,  to  exchange 
such,  after  the  first  of  July,  1 869,  for  a  40  year  gold  bond,  at  4  per  cent, 
gold  per  ann  um ,  Congress  at  the  same  time  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  future  to  adopt  the  plan  of  selling  or  buying 
bonds  or  gold  by  tender ,  to  publish  all  bids  made,  and  to  select  those 
which  are  most  advantageous  to  the  Government  •  also,  to  pjublish 
the  monthly  Debt  statement  with  accrued  interest. 

If  20  millions  of  dollars,  only,  are  thus  advertised  for  payment 
or  exchange,  the  favorable  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  will  be  incalculable  ;  and,  if  we  look  into  the  past,  we  find 
that  the  United  States  adopted  a  similar  plan  already,  in  1816, 
when  the  national  debt  amounted  to  120  millions.  In  1825,  it  was 
reduced  to  73  millions,  by  paying  off  bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  and  ex¬ 
changing  for  new  bonds  at  4^  and  5  per  cent,  interest.  The  value 
of  the  United  States  bonds  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Congress,  on 
the  24th  April,  1830,  had  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  even  a  premium.  President  Jacksox,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  7th  December,  1830,  said,  that  the  receipts  increased 
alarmingly,  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus.  We  have  seen  that,  in  1832,  every  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  had  been  discharged.  Confident  that  the  return  to 
practical  management  of  our  finances  will  be  appreciated,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  our  bonds,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  as  eagerly 
exchanged,  as  we  learn  from  the  result  of  similar  propositions  of 
other  nations.  During  Peel’s  administration,  it  was  decided  in 
England  to  reduce  the  interest  on  Consols  from  3£  per  cent,  to  3 
per  cent.,  as  this  was  admitted  to  be  the  best  means  of  reducing 
taxes  for  the  people  ;  money  at  that  time  being  abundant,  at  three 
per  cent,  in  the  open  market.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1844,  Gel- 
bourn  laid  before  Parliament  a  plan  to  reduce  £250,000,000,  or 
$1 ,200,000,000  gold,  from  3^-  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent,  for  ten  years; 
and  after  1854  to  be  3  per  cent.,  Avith  the  guarantee  not  to  reduce 
the  interest  below  that  rate  for  tAventy  years  from  that  term. 
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This  plan,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was  liquidated  in 
an  incredible  short  time,  saved  the  people  £625,000,  or  three  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  Only  a  fortnight’s  time  was  given  to  the 
capitalists  of  Great  Britain  to  accept  that  offer,  three  months  for 
the  Continent,  and  eleven  months  for  other  foreign  countries. 

In  France,  an  Imperial  order  was  issued  on  the  14th  March,  1852, 
that  each  holder  of  five  “100  francs  rentes”  might  present  the  same 
for  payment,  al pari ,  or  receive  a  new  bond  at  per  cent.,  with  a 
guarantee  not  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  for  ten  years.  At  that 
time  the  5  per  cent,  rentes  represented  a  capital  of  3,587,000,000 
francs,  or  equal  to  about  700  millions  of  dollars  gold,  with  interest 
of  179  millions  of  francs,  or  35  millions  of  dollars.  The  offer  of  cash 
payment  was  merely  accepted  for  73,700,000  francs,  or  15  millions 
of  dollars,  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  Tice  yearly  saving  to  the 
peopjle  amounted  to  17,500,000  francs ,  or  3^-  millions  of  dollars , 
which  is  equal  to  a  capital  of  390  millions  of  francs  at  4%  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

In  Prussia,  the  most  remarkable  reduction  was  practiced  in  1842, 
in  offering  to  pay  off  the  4  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were  selling  at 
104  per  cent.,  at  par,  or  to  give  a  3^  per  cent,  bond,  and  a  premium 
of  2  per  cent,  for  all  returned  Avithin  3  ;  1 J  per  cent.  Avithin  4,  and  1  per 
cent,  within  five  months.  The  value  represented  Avas  90  millions  of 
thalers,  or  65  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  6,825  thalers,  or 
5,000  dollars,  Avere  paid  in  cash  ;  583,350  thalers  Avere  not  presented 
at  all,  which  meant  consent.  The  yearly  taxes  reduced  to  the  people 
were  about  500,000  thalers. 

Although  Ave  cannot  expect  a  similar  competition  for  our  bonds 
at  present,  we  may  see  the  time  Avhen  United  States  4  per  cent, 
bonds  will  sell  as  high  as  England’s  3  per  cent.  Consols.  Should 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  find  it  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  cancel  20  millions  of  the  5-20  bonds,  bearing  C  per  cent,  interest, 
on  the  1st  July,  that  amount,  by  merely  paying  20  millions  a 
year,  Avith  accrued  interest,  Avill  be  more  than  1,500  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  1900.  Should  50  millions  of  dollars  be  converted  of  the  1862 
5-20  bonds  from  6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  bonds,  the  saving  of  one 
million  a  year  up  to  1882,  Avith  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
$1 8,882,161 . 

If  Ave  examine  the  quotations  of  bonds  of  other  countries,  we 
will  see  that  our  bonds  are  selling  too  low;  a  remarkable  features 
however,  is  to  be  noticed,  that  Massachusetts  5’s  sell  at  75  per 
cent,  in  London,  equal  to  6.67  per  cent,  interest,  whilst  the  United 
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States  5-20  bring  but  74§  per  cent.,  equal  to  8.04  per  cent,  interest, 
and  United  States  10-40  at  5  percent,  are  quoted  80  per  cent.,  yield¬ 
ing  6.25  per  cent.*  Should  it  not  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  as 
soon  as  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  re-established,  and 
Congress  has  unequivocally  declared  that  all  bonds  having 
coin  coupons  will  be  paid  in  gold,  that  a  4  per  cent,  gold 
bond,  which  will  yield  over  5  per  cent,  probably  for  some 
time  yet,  will  be  taken,  particularly  if  we  consider  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  bonds  now  held  in  Europe  have  not  cost  the 
holders  over  50  per  cent.  ?  Debiting  to  such  an  investment  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  usual  rate  on  the  Continent,  and  deducting 
each  year  the  6  per  cent,  gold  interest,  which  is  collected  on  the 
nominal  expressed  value  of  a  bond,  we  find  that  a  purchase  made  as 
above,  in  July,  1864,  when  gold  fluctuated  between  222  and  285  per 
cent.,  will  have  reduced  the  investment,  on  the  1st  July,  1S69,  to 
£2,830  for  a  $10,000  1862  bond  ;  and  by  giving  up  the  bond  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  new  40  year  $10,000  4  per  cent,  gold  bond,  the  $400  interest 
is  equal  to  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  amount  standing  to  its 
debit,  besides  the  profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  first  purchase  !  By 
offering  an  exchange  of  bonds,  at  reduced  rates  of  interest,  we  act 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  whilst  our  finances  cannot  be  disturbed,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  we  can  reduce  our  yearly  taxes  by  such 
a  proposed  conversion. 

Having  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  our 
revenue  for  1870  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  necessary  for  our 
expenditure,  and  whilst  the  Commissioner  expresses  the  opinion  that 
our  present  system  is  unequal  in  taxation,  may  it  not  be  necessary 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  actual 
receipts ,  less  expenses  of  collection  of  each  article  separately ,  with 
the  view  of  a  reduction  generally ,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  minor 
taxes,  and,  as  soon  as  the  revenue  will  permit,  the  direct  tax.  As  the 
principle  of  taxation  has  been  well  studied  in  England,  we  may  adopt 
their  plan  of  taxing  only  a  few  articles.f  A  higher  tax  on  all  sales 
might  be  advisable  in  our  country.  It  is  also  to  be  recommended 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  actual 
receipts,  less  expenses  of  collection  of  each  article  separately,  through 
the  Custom-Houses ,  with  the  view  to  the  enactment  of  a  revenue 
tariff.  There  are  some  3,600  different  articles  in  our  tariff,  many 
ad  valorem,  which  system,  it  is  recommended,  should  be  discarded 
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as  much  as  practicable,  and  an  entirely  new  and  permanent  basis, 
on  the  specific  plan,  be  adopted,  the  principle,  to  remain  for  all  future 
time,  whilst  Congress,  after  the  enactment  of  such  a  new  tariff,  and 
having  seen  the  result  of  its  working,  might  reduce  or  increase  the 
rates,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  per  centage.  If  the  rate  for  coffee  is 
to  be  five  cents,  this  would  be  the  rate  for  the  future,  subject 
to  5  or  10  per  cent,  addition  or  reduction.  Without  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  tariff,  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  make  a  correct 
estimate  for  his  budget.  In  the  new  Russian  tariff,  in  operation 
since  the  1st  inst.,  there  are  but  two  articles  ad  valorem,  woven, 
knitted  and  netted  fabrics,  30  per  cent.,  and  appurtenances  of  dress 
and  toilet,  35  percent. ;  nearly  all  other  articles  are  paying  duty  by 
measurement  or  weight.  The  English  tariff*  consists  of  but  few 
articles,  easily  collected  ;  and  having  generally  a  free  trade  system, 
which,  as  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned,  should  be  adopted. 

After  having  examined,  as  it  were,  the  road  for  an  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  regulating  our  finances,  and  the  first  steps  having  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in  the  withdrawing  and 
funding  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  refer 
to  the  national  banks,  and  in  how  far  their  privileges  should  be 
rescinded,  to  the  advantage  of  the  tax  payers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  for  years  deposited  with  the 
different  national  banks  Government  funds,  on  call,  free  of  interest, 
against  which  the  banks  have  deposited  United  States  securities, 
which  in  round  numbers  amounted  to  thirty-three  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  on  which  the  banks  have  collected  five  or  six  per  cent,  coin 
interest,  whilst  having  the  use  of  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars  of 
Government  money  besides,  on  which  interest  was  realized.  To 
secure  a  circulating  medium,  the  Government  has  held  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds,  on  which  the  same  coin 
interest  was  collected  by  the  banks,  against  an  issue  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars  of  bank  notes  ;  and  to  redeem  such,  instead 
of  keeping  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  specie,  as  in  former  years, 
legal  tender  notes  only  were  held  ;  and  the  use  of  the  gold  bank 
reserves  in  the  market,  has  often  brought  a  handsome  rate  for  a  loan, 
which  have  at  times  produced  ^  to  \  per  cent,  per  day,  equal  to  45 
to  90  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  we  have  seen  instances  where  over  one 
per  cent,  per  day  had  to  be  allowed  for  a  short  period.  Admitting 
that  the  banks  in  but  few  cases  have  had  these  profits,  still  many  of 
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their  stockholders  have  been  accommodated,  as  is  to  he  presumed. 
As  soon  as  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  many  disposed  of 
the  principal  part  of  their  specie  reserve  at  a  handsome  premium,  to 
the  benefit  of  stockholders. 

If  we  take  the  average  rates  of  premium  on  gold  for  the  last  five 
years,  we  find  the  following  result,  viz.  :  1864,  221  per  cent.  ;  18G.5, 
165  per  cent.  ;  18G6,  14G  per  cent. ;  1 867,  137  per  cent.  ;  186S,  139 
per  cent.  ;  or  an  average  of  1G1  per  cent,  for  the  last  five  years. 
Calculating  in  round  numbers  that  the  Government  paid  on  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds,  only  5^  per  cent, 
gold  in  the  average,  and  taking  the  rate  for  gold  only  at  150  per 
cent.,  the  banks  received  for  the  last  five  years  an  amount  of  about 
twenty-nine  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  equal  to  cur¬ 
rency,  against  which  (taking  a  charitable  view  of  it,  and  making  a 
liberal  estimate)  the  Government  and  State  taxes  were  paid  of  5^- 
per  cent,  currency,  or  nineteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  on  the  full  amount  of  value  deposited  as  security  in  Washing¬ 
ton — which  is  not  probable — it  shows  that  each  year  the  tax  payers 
paid  to  the  stockholders  of  some  1,600  banks  the  handsome  sum  of 
ten  millions  per  annum ,  or  for  the  last  five  years,  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  leaving  out  entirely  the  interest  made  on  part  of  the  thirty 
millions  of  Government  funds,  and  on  more  than  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  currency,  estimating  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
unused  legal  tender  notes  as  a  liberal  one. 

And  for  what  service? 

The  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes  for  a  circulating  medium,  if 
not  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  should  at  least  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  people  free  of  tax ;  and  it  is  therefore  recommended ,  that 
at  the  earliest  moment  Congress  enact  a  law  to  levy  a  tax  of  the  equal 
amount  of  coin  interest  which  is  payable  on  the  bonds  retained  as 
security  for  the  amount  of  currency  issued,  granting  the  privilege 
to  the  banks  to  icithdraw  their  securities  and  to  replace  such  by  a 
40  year  gold  bond,  at  4  per  cent.,  to  be  taken  at  par,  to  the  full 
amount  of  currency  to  be  issued.  Government  deposits  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  securities  returned. 

In  this  way  the  security  to  the  people  remains  the  same  ;  and  as 
we  must  grow  up  to  that  confidence  in  our  own  bonds  (for  which 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  mortgaged,  and  taxes  are 
levied  to  pay  the  yearly  interest,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to 
establish  the  fullest  credit  to  any  nation’s  bonds)  to  consider  them 
"worth  par,  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  the  margin  of  10  per  cent,  in 
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bonds  On  the  amounts  of  currency  issued,  thus,  in  fact,  admitting 
that  our  bonds  are  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  The  currency  will 
be  free  of  tax  to  the  people ;  the  banks  will  get  for  a  four  per  cent, 
gold  bond  the  equivalent  in  currency,  and  by  the  retention  of 
the  coupons  as  they  become  due,  the  Government  collects  the  tax 
in  the  most  simple  manner ;  the  banks  can  trade  with  their  bills 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  former  years,  by  being  obliged  to 
keep  a  gold  reserve  of  25  or  30  per  cent.,  and,  until  we  have  re¬ 
sumed  specie  payments,  in  legal  tender  notes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  recommended  to  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to 
■prohibit  the  bands  from  issuing  certificates  of  deposits,  or  to  certify 
checks  for  any  depositors ,  without  having  the  funds  to  their  credit , 
granting  the  privilege  to  issue  gold  notes  in  denominations  of  riot 
less  than  $20,  against  a,  deposit  of  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Sub- Treasury  of  New -York  or  San  Francisco  or  the  Mint,  or 
on  foreign  coins,  or  on  bullion,  at  its  intrinsic  gold  value /  such 
notes  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  any  dues  payable  in  coin  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  ;  and  further,  that  the  Comptroller  at  any 
time  may  demand  the  retrospective  position  of  any  bank  at  a  given 
day  •  and  f  urtlier ,  part  of  the  capital  only  permitted  to  be  loaned  on 
miscellaneous  stocks. 

But.  how  are  we  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  By  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  our  ability  to  pay  not  alone, 
but  in  our  willingness  to  show,  that  by  a  practiced  and  economical 
administration,  we  are  slowly,  but  surely,  advancing  to  the  metallic 
basis.  This  will  bring  the  gold  over  to  this  continent,  and  we  will 
find,  that  with  the  re-establishment  of  confidence ,  the  supply  will  be 
larger  than  the  demand  will  require ,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  Government  and  banks  will  be  easily  effected. 

We  have  witnessed  for  years,  that  there  has  been  no  confidence 
in  the  political  position  of  Europe;  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  un¬ 
fortunate  troubles,  the  demoralization  of  our  finances,  we  would 
never  have  seen  the  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  two  per 
cent,  for  successively  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  nor  would  specie 
have  been  so  abundant,  that  the  bank  had  almost  as  many  sove¬ 
reigns  on  hand  as  to  be  able  to  take  up,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  every 
five  pound  note  issued. 

An  unprecedented  fact.  In  Lombard-street,  money  Avas  a  drug 
at  @  ll-  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  an  immense  amount  of  capital 
in  England,  France,  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  Continent, 
Avas  lying  idle.  For  several  years,  distrust  in  politics,  and  the  fear  of 
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a  general  European  war,  has  kept  the  whole  commercial  world  in  a 
fever  and  in  despondency;  hut  there  seem  to  he  glimpses  of  light, 
confidence  seems  to  return,  and  money  recently  has  appreciated  in 
value,  the  best  proof  of  a  conservative  revival  of  trade.  jStill,  capital 
every  where  is  abundant,  and  no  doubt,  before  many  months,  gold 
would  be  returned  to  us;  (which  was  sent  over  at  the' rate  of 
millions  per  month  not  long  ago,  as  we  had  no  use  for  it,  or,  “  as  a 
merchandise ,”  it  brought  a  better  price  abroad  ;)  investments  in 
this  country  would  be  made  in  a  gold  value,  if  legalized ;  bonds 
would  be  sent  in  return,  not  at  a  discount,  but  approaching  par ; 
and  until  that  point  is  reached — nay,  surpassed — every  nerve  ought 
to  be  strained  and  every  practicable  plan  adopted,  to  bring  back 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  where  it  was  in  1854,  when  bonds 
sold  at  over  twenty  per  cent,  premium. 

Do  not  let  ns  experiment ;  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  as  sensitive  as  the  needle  of  the  compass  ! 

Capital  we  leant ,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest ,  to  build  up  our 
vast  country,  which  will  take  800  millions  of  people  before  we  are 
as  densely  settled  as  England,  and  1,500  millions  to  have  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  as  Belgium  to-day.  With 
our  rail-roads,  through  this  vast  continent  in  eight  days,  not  only 
an  immense  area  of  fertile  and  mineral  wealth  will  be  opened, 
developed,  and  commerce  increased,  but  our  trade  will  extend  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  great  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Japan  and  China, 
and  new  channels  of  trade  will  be  opened ,  of  ichich  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  can  have  no  conception  !  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  each  dol¬ 
lar  in  gold,  which  is  sent  over  to  Europe  to  pay  for  interest,  makes 
us  poorer.  Did  we  not  get  the  capital  first,  and  are  we  not  capable 
of  producing  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  by  the  use  of  it  ? 
We  have  to  admit  there  are  about  500  or  600  millions  of  dollars  of 
our  bonds  held  in  Europe,  mostly  in  Germany,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  do  not  cost  the  investors  more  than  probably  50  per  cent.,  and 
almost,  if  not  all,  paid  back  by  interest!  We  may  depend  on  it, 
that  American  bonds  will  go  to  the  same  holders,  at  par ,  if  only 
four  per  cent,  is  guaranteed  on  a  long  gold  bond.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bonds  held  abroad  are  those  of  1862,  which  the  Government 
has  the  privilege  of  paying  now,  and  thereby  stopping  the  onerous 
interest  which  the  bonds  have  yielded.  We  have  seen  the  differ- 
rence  in  value  in  London,  between  our  bonds  and  those  of  other 
countries ;  are  we  not  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  any  other  nation  ? 
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To  yield  the  same  interest  as  3  per  cent.  English  Consols,  at  93  per 
cent.,  our  bonds,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  have  to  be  quoted  at  124  per 
cent.,  which  many  of  us  will  experience  as  soon  as  the  deserving 
confidence  in  our  Government  is  restored.  Two  years  ago  many 
Americans,  travelling  in  Europe,  will  recollect  reading  the  speeches 
j  politicians,  which  were  freely  given  by  the  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  newspapers,  not  only  about  the  payment  of  our  bonds  in  pa¬ 
per  money,  but  about  a  general  repudiation.  Every  true  American 
felt  ashamed !  Every  thing  coming  from  America  in  the  shape  of 
bonds  was  looked  at  with  suspicion.  The  pride  of  the  adopted  citizen 
was  keenly  touched. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  confidence  was  shaken  ?  This  feeling 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators,  many  of  whom,  knowing 
the  resources  of  this  country,  sent  bonds  this  way  merely  to  depre¬ 
ciate  those  of  their  frightened  neighbors,  and  to  buy  back  again  at 
cheaper  rates.  For  $1,000  returned  this  way,  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  had  to  be  re-exported.  When  the  political  horizon  becomes 
clouded,  and  the  bonds  of  the  Continental  powers  decline  3  @  4  per 
cent,  within  a  day  sometimes,  Americans  ai-e  little  affected,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  very  insignificant  proportion  is  held  afloat ; 
the  great  bulk  is  in  firm  hands,  mostly  in  those  of  officials  of  the 
civil  service,  who  having  to  live  up  to  a  very  moderate  salary,  invest 
their  scanty  earnings  or  inheritancies  in  such  bonds,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  yield  a  certain,  positive  half-yearly  revenue,  and  thus 
prefer  long  bonds.  Our  bonds  having  given  a  very  handsome  in¬ 
come,  will  be  readily  exchanged  for  a  long  bond,  which  will  still 
yield  a  very  large  dividend.  The  capital  will  not  be  wanted  as  long 
as  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  It  becomes,  thus,  this  Government 
to  take  the  first  steps  to  show  a  determination  to  bring  our  finances 
on  a  better  basis,  and  its  credit  will  immediately  improve.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  scandalous  over-issue  of  Government  bonds  of 
Austria  under  Yon  Bruck,  by  which  Austrian  bonds  became  entirely 
discredited,  American  bonds  would  not  have  been  taken  so  largely 
for  investment  in  Germany.  All  this  proves  that  we  must  not  heed 
the  cry  of  speculators  in  gold,  whenever  sensational  political  reports 
are  transmitted  by  Cable  or  manufactured  here  ;  such  have,  if  true, 
certainly  the  tendency  rather  to  improve  the  demand  for  American 
stoclcs  than  otherwise.  There  will  hardly  be  a  crowned  head  in 
Europe  who  has  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  American  bonds  to  be 
useful  in  any  emergency. 

After  having  reviewed  our  chances  for  a  gradual  approach  to 
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specie  payments,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  experience  of  England. 
The  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  drain  of  gold  for  war 
purposes  to  the  Continent,  had  to  stop  specie  payments  on  the  27th 
February,  1797,  and  did  not  commence  until  the  2d  May,  1 S 1 6,  to 
pay  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  in  gold.  “  The  confidence  of  the 
public  was  great,”  says  Francis,  “and  scarcely  any  demand  was 
made  on  their  coffers.”  On  the  first  October  a  further  notice  was 
issued,  that  they  would  be  ready  to  pay  gold  for  all  their  notes. 
Every  exertion  had  been  made  to  resume  specie  payments  with 
safety.  The  collection  of  bullion  had  been  rapid,  and  to  a  laro-e 
amount ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  these  precautionary  measures 
had  not  been  thrown  away.  The  difference  between  a  legitimate 
demand  for  gold  by  the  public,  and  a  demand  for  the  same  material 
by  speculators ,  was  rapidly  witnessed.  When  the  one  and  two 
pound  notes — that  description  of  paper  held  principally  by  the  poor 
man — were  called  in — the  amount  of  cash  claimed  was  not  more 
than  one  million  ;  when,  however,  it  was  announced  that  all  notes 
prior  to  a  particular  date  would  be  paid  in  specie,  the  bullion 
speculators  stepped  in,  took  advantage  of  the  exchanges,  and  sent 
more  than  five  millions  to  the  Continent.  On  the  report  of  Mr. 
Peel,  the  House  passed  a  bill,  in  two  nights,  restraining  the  bank 
from  paying  the  notes  alluded  to  !  Only  on  the  1st  May,  1821,  the 
bank  resumed  specie  payments  permanently.  Bank  paper,  in  1 815 
and  1816,  had  been  16f  per  cent,  discount ;  in  1817  and  1818  it  rose 
to  within  2 £  per  cent,  of  bullion  ;  in  1819  the  depreciation  amounted 
to  4f  per  cent.  The  permanent  debt  due  from  Government  to  the 
bank  is  £14,686,800,  re-payable  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  wait  so  long — about  25 
years — before  we  can  resume  specie  payments ;  at  all  events,  the 
experience  of  England  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  commence 
prematurely. 

In  one  way  we  should,  however,  positively  advance  towards  specie 
payments,  and  that  is,  in  recommending  Congress  to  nominate  a 
committee  at  an  early  day  to  examine  into  the  best  plan  of  substi¬ 
tuting  a  silver  coin  of  ten  and  ticenty-five  cents  for  the  fractional 
paper  money. 

The  expense  of  printing  new  currency  yearly  is  quite  an  item,  and  as 
the  coinage  is  not  much  dearer,  and  the  coin  will  last  a  generation,  it 
should  be  adopted.  A  coin  is  proposed  similar  to  the  Prussian  Gro- 
schen,  but  superior,  and  which  is  to  be  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel 
bright,  and  having  the  weight,  sound  and  appearance  of  silver,  al- 
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though  costing  hut  50  pci-  cent,  of  such.  Information  taken  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  proves,*  that  the  expense,  or  rather  the  outlay  for  the  metals,  to 
coin  the  equivalent  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  of  fractional  currency, 
will  he  between  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  gold  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  the  new  coin  counted 
as  so  much  specie.  Up  to  five  dollars  of  this  new  coin  to  be  made  a 
legal  tender.  As  soon  as  such  a  plan  should  be  adopted,  the  frac¬ 
tional  currency  is  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  same  ratio  as  coin  can  be 
substituted.  Every  body  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  these  obnox¬ 
ious  paper  “  promises  to  pay,”  and  it  would  have  a  good  moral  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  people. 

Before  closing  our  investigations,  it  may  be  valuable  to  refer  to 
the  prospective  crops  of  our  country,  the  results  of  which  have  a 
great  influence  on  commerce  and  our  finances,  particularly  on  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  last  cotton  crop,  about  2,400,000  bales,  if  not  sold  by  the 
planters  previous  to  arrival  in  the  sea-ports,  would  have  produced 
them  about  14c.  net  per  lb.,  ($63  per  bale,)  or  $150,000,000,  after 
paying  2|c.  tax,  and  another  2jrc.  expense  for  sending  to  market, 
commission,  etc.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  raising 
the  crop,  which  it  is  estimated  amounts  to  12c.  per  lb.,  or  $54  per 
bale,  equal  to  $130,000,000 ;  but  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  planters  had  parted  with  their  crops  previous  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices,  and  that  thus  last  season  they  did  not  make  any 
profit  whatever.  This  season  they  will  have  realized  during  the 
first  five  months,  from  1st  September  to  31st  January,  about 
1,300,000  bales,  and  obtained,  deducting  expenses  to  and  in  the 
ports,  an  average  of  about  21c.  per  lb.  net,  or  $94|-  per  bale,  about 
$123,000,000;  and  as  the  tax  was  abolished  last  year,  we  have  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  raising,  and  taking  again  12c.  per  lb.,  or  $54  per 
bale,  about  $70,000,000, gives  a  profit  of  $53,000,000.  The  remainder, 
to  arrive,  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,200,000  bales;  what  price  they 
will  bring  is  a  matter  entirely  of  conjecture.  Suppose  the  average  to 
be,  deducting  expenses  to  and  in  the  ports,  22c.  per  lb.,  they  would 
realize,  at  $99  per  bale,  $118,800,000,  less  estimated  cost  of  raising, 
12c.  per  lb.,  or  $54  per  bale,  $64,800,000,  giving  a  profit  of 
$54,000,000.  This  would  give  for  a  total  crop  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
millions  of  bales,  about,  gross,  $240,000,000,  and  profits  or  net, 
$107,000,000. 


*  Page  49. 
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Considering  that  the  crops  have  been  raised  by  free  labor ,  all 
former  arguments,  that  with  the  emancipation  of  the  four  millions 
of  slaves,  cotton  would  or  could  not  be  produced  in  former  quanti¬ 
ties,  fall  to  the  ground.  Free  labor  is  cheaper  than  forced  ;  the 
universal  principle,  who  does  not  work  cannot  eat,  is  too  natural 
not  to  have  been  followed.  But  the  most  striking  revolution  in 
labor  is  shown  by  the  planters  themselves.  Leaving  the  details  of 
production,  as  in  former  years,  to  overseers,  has  be^n  generally 
abolished.  Planters  were  too  poor  to  pay  wages ;  many  who  never 
handled  a  spade  or  directed  a  plow,  had  to  do  all  the  manual  labor 
themselves;  necessity  brought  about  economy,  the  total  credit 
system  between  the  planter  and  factor  was  destroyed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and  northern 
capitalists  were  distrustful  of  supplying  the  means.  Last  year’s 
crop,  although  producing  nothing  in  actual  money,  established  the 
independence  of  planters  from  the  factors,  on  whom  they  had  relied 
for  funds  from  time  immemorial.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended,  plant¬ 
ers  had  to  shift  for  their  own  existence,  and  many  a  lady  and 
daughter,  accustomed  to  spend  their  summers  at  northern  watering 
places,  spending  money  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  the  purse,  were 
obliged  to  work  in  the  fields  and  do  every  imaginable  detail  of  a  farm, 
which  in  former  times  the  slave  thought  himself  almost  too  good  to 
attend  to.  The  Southern  aristocracy  of  money  was  the  evil  of  the 
past — to  bring  about  the  true  American  aristocracy  of  character. 
Nobody  need  be  ashamed  to  work,  as  long  as  the  end  is  to  produce 
some  good.  Breadstuff's  and  provisions  were  raised,  which,  in  former 
years,  had  to  be  mostly  bought  on  credit,  and  at  a  high  cost 
brought  from  the  northwestern  regions,  were  produced  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  most  modest  wants  of  each  family.  Intelli¬ 
gent  directions  on  the  plantations  proved  that  the  free  negro  worked 
better  and  produced  more  than  ever  before.  The  small  wages  which 
could  be  promised  only  at  first,  had  to  be  paid  for  in  provisions  and 
clothing;  the  energy,  endurance  and  economy  brought  about  an 
entire  change.  We  see  the  good  results  in  the  incoming  crop  of 
cotton,  which  will  bring  into  the  South  the  substantial  reward  to 
which  labor  is  entitled.  One  hundred  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
added  to  the  almost  entirely  lost  capital  of  the  South  for  the  cotton 
crop  alone,  an  article  which  is  wanted  by  Europe,  of  which  sixty 
per  cent.,  or  one  and  a  half  million  of  bales,  at  least,  is  required  to 
keep  the  spindles  going  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  work  full  time.  The  American  staple  is  necessary  to  the 
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production  of  many  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods.  Superior 
and  labor-saving  machinery  is  rapidly  being  introduced  in  the  South  ; 
Northern  capitalists  are  erecting  cotton  mills,  and  thus  cheapening 
the  material  to  clothe  the  impoverished  Southern  people.  But  that 
cotton  not  wanted  by  our  own  mills  is  producing  the  gold  we  so 
much  need  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
crop  of  next  year  is  estimated  to  reach  probably  three  millions  of 
bales,  and  if  we  can  spare  two  millions  of  it,  and  get  but  sixpence 
net  a  pound,  it  will  produce  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  gold, 
the  production  of  labor  of  but  one  article  of  export.  May  we  not 
produce  again  five  millions  of  bales  ? 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  of  last  year  was  only 
40,000  hhds.,  insufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  twenty 
thousand  tons  Cuba  had  to  be  imported  into  Ne w-Orleans.  The  crop 
coming  in  now  is  estimated  at  120,000  to  130,000  hlids.,  which  will 
most  likely  be  required  for  local  consumption,  the  people  being  too 
poor  last  year  to  buy  that  nourishing  article. 

To  illustrate  further  the  improved  and  improving  condition  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  money  article  of  one  of  our  most  reliable  daily 
papers,  of  18th  instant,  gives  the  following  facts,  viz. : 

“  Perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  feature  which  the  operations  in 
Wall-street  during  the  past  week  have  presented,  has  been  the 
brisk  inquiry  exhibited  for  Southern  State  bonds  and  other  securi¬ 
ties  of  that  section,  coming  largely,  too,  from  the  people  resident 
there,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  rapid  and  positive  recovery  of  these 
States  from  the  monetary  and  material  depression  consequent  upon 
the  late  war,  and  what  is  equally  gratifying  in  this  connection,  the 
belief  of  the  people  themselves  most  affected  thereby  in  such  re¬ 
cuperation  and  future  prosperity.  It  is  clearly  apparent  from  many 
sources  of  intelligence,  that  while  radical  politicians  of  both  stripes 
have  been  engaged  in  wordy  warfare  respecting  their  favorite  meth¬ 
ods  of  governmental  reconstruction,  and  to  suit  their  different  pur¬ 
poses,  have  at  various  times  presented  the  most  shocking  pictures  of 
lawlessness,  disorganization  of  society,  poverty,  lack  of  enterprise, 
paralyzed  energy  and  wretchedness,  as  true  illustrations  of  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  the  defunct  confederation,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  people  themselves,  quietly  ignoring  the  exist¬ 
ence  even  of  such  selfish  intermeddlers,  have  been  earnestly  at  work 
in  securing  a  practical  reconstruction,  that  would  eventually  con¬ 
found  these  partisan  philosophers,  and  by  the  short  cut  of  a  com- 
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mercial  and  monetary  association  with  one  another  and  with  the 
North,  render  easy  of  solution,  as  simply  logical  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  all  problems  affecting  their  condition  or  status  in  a  political 
sense.  This  has  been  partly  accomplished  through  the  assistance  of 
Northern  capital,  which  has  been  largely  invested  in  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  South,  with,  so  far,  very  gratifying  results.  Nor 
is  the  course  of  speculation  in  this  direction  stopped  yet ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  large  plantations,  which,  owing  to  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  their  Southern  owners  to  work  them  properly  for  want  of 
means,  have  furnished  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  which 
their  extent  and  capacity  render  them  capable  of,  are  every  day 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Northern  capitalists  with  both  the  means 
and  the  intention  to  apply  all  the  latest  implements  of  modern  in¬ 
vention  to  their  cultivation  and  improvement.  The  very  considera¬ 
ble  cotton  crop  this  year,  exceeding  the  anticipations  indulged  in 
concerning  it,  has  stimulated  enterprise  all  through  the  South,  and, 
with  its  gratifying  results,  awakened  new  energy  in  the  people. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  greatly  improved  upon 
next  year,  and  before  the  close  of  General  Graft’s  administration 
we  may  confidently  look  for  as  large  a  production  of  the  staple  from 
free  labor  and  modern  machinery  as  in  the  most  bountiful  year  of 
the  old  regime  •  indeed,  with  these  better  appliances  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  far  exceeding  it.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  any  man  than  his  willingness  to  risk  his  money  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions  ;  and  thus,  when  we  find  an  active 
demand  springs  up  after  a  period  of  dullness  for  these  securities 
which  have  their  value  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  St  ates,  it 
is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  presented  of  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  and  prosperity  of  that  section.  The  following  is  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  prices  of  the  Southern  bonds  most  largely  dealt  in  during 
the  past  week,  at  the  close  of  business  last  night,  and  at  the  close 
of  business  the  Saturday  night  previous  : 


January 

9. 

January  16. 

Louisiana  sixes, . 

. 70 

@ 

71 

73 

@ 

74 

Louisiana  levee  sixes, . 

@ 

67 

69 

@ 

69} 

Louisiana  levee  eights, . 

. 75 

@ 

76 

81} 

@ 

82 

Alabama  eights, . 

. 85 

@ 

86 

91} 

@ 

92 

Alabama  fives, . 

@ 

62 

64 

@ 

65 

South  Carolina  sixes, . 

@ 

71 

70 

@ 

71 

South  Carolina  sixes,  new, . 

@ 

66 

68 

@ 

70 

Memphis  sixes, . 

. 50 

@ 

51 

51} 

-  @ 

52} 

Tennessee  sixes,  extra  coupons, . 

. . 68i 

@ 

68} 

69j 

r  @ 

69f 
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Tennessee  sixes,  new, . 

Virginia  sixes,  extra  coupons, . 

Virginia  sixes,  new, . 

Georgia  sixes, . 

Georgia  sevens, . 

North  Carolina  sixes,  extra  coupons. 

North  Carolina  sixes,  new, . 

Missouri  sixes, . 


January  9. 

January  16. 

@ 

68} 

69} 

@ 

69} 

..54} 

@ 

55} 

58} 

@ 

59 

@ 

57} 

62} 

@ 

63 

® 

79 

82} 

@ 

83 

. .  90 

@ 

90} 

92 

(& 

93 

.  04} 

@ 

04} 

66} 

@ 

66} 

.  62 

@ 

62} 

63} 

@ 

64 

..  874 

@ 

88 

87 

@ 

87} 

With  fair  crops  of  tobacco,  largely  exported  and  paid  for  in  gold, 
with  good  grain  crops,  of  which  alone  900  millions  and  more  of  corn 
are  said  to  he  grown,  we  will  have  plenty  for  ourselves,  and  can  spare 
for  the  needer.  The  great  grain  speculators  of  the  West  can  no 
longer  control  the  immense  crops,  the  supply  becomes  larger  than 
the  demand,  and  this  summer  our  surplus  must  be  realized  at  what¬ 
ever  price  the  markets  of  the  less  blessed  countries  will  pay.  There 
is  at  present  hardly  an  article  of  large  domestic  production  which 
will  leave  a  profit  by  shipping  to  Europe,  the  depreciation  of  our 
currency  and  the  unwarranted  fluctuations  of  gold  preventing  it! 
Many  of  our  manufactures,  as  drills,  chairs,  &c.,  of  which  regular 
and  large  amounts  gave  us  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  East  In¬ 
dia  and  West  India  trade,  could  not  be  shipped  for  many  years,  but 
continue  to  become,  and  will  become,  a  large  basis  for  imports  after 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  Whilst  the  Atlantic  coast  lost  the, 
in  former  years,  large  export  trade  in  flour  to  distant  countries,  our 
Pacific  State,  which  has  remained  on  the  specie  basis ,  is  supplying 
the  world !  We  all  recollect  the  time  when  cargo  after  cargo  of 
flottr  and  every  imaginable  article  for  household  use  was  sent  to  San 
Francisco  from  ours  and  neighboring  ports;  and  what  a  change  the 
industry  and  increase  of  population  has  brought  about,  facilitated 
by  the  metallic  medium,  which  is  the  product  of  their  soil  and 
labor  !  The  export  of  San  Francisco  of  wheat  and  flour,  equal  to 
barrels  of  flour,  in  1856  to  1  85  V,  was  151,470  bbls. ;  1859,  212,888  bbls.; 
1861,  834,020  bbls.;  1865,  911,333  bbls.;  1867,  1,991,333  bbls., 
and  last  year,  it  is  estimated,  almost  reaching  two  and  a  half 
millions.  The  amount  of  tonnage  last  year  employed  was  over 
300,000  tons,  against  248,881  tons  in  1 867,  and  224,900  tons  in  1866. 
For  this  year  fears  are  entertained  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  ship¬ 
ping  to  take  away  their  surplus,  although  fair  freights  are  offered. 
Flour  was  not  alone  sent  to  China  and  different  East  India  ports, 
which  were  formerly  supplied  from  our  ports,  viz.,  Singapore,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Mauritius  and  the  Cape  Colony,  but  Australia  was  supplied 
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also  ;  and  the  most  important  feature,  large  quantities  are  regularly 
exported  to  England  and  to  our  own  port.  The  crop  of  hay  in  1857 
yielded  in  California  95,185  bales,  and  in  1SG7,  229,542  bales.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  potatoes  in  San  Francisco  in  1S57,  343,681  sacks,  and  from 
1st  July  to  31st  December,  1867,  for  six  months,  840,123  sacks. 
The  total  exports  from  San  Francisco  in  1865  were  valued,  exclusive, 
of  treasure,  at  $14,554,406;  1866,  $17,303,018;  1867,  $22,465,903, 
and  will  probably  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  last  year. 
These  figures  serve  to  prove  the  most  remarkable  feature,  that  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  is  more  remunerative  than  gold  digging.  The  almost 
stationary  export  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco  furnishes  facts  to 
the  argument. 

Treasure  Shipments  from;  San  Francisco. 


1854, . 

. .  52  million,  dollars. 

1861 . 

. .  41  million  dollars. 

1855, . 

..45 

1S62, . . 

..  43 

“ 

1856, . 

. .  51 

1863, . 

..  46 

tc 

1857, . 

. .  49 

1864, . 

..  57 

it 

18p8, . 

. .  48 

1865, . 

..  45 

“ 

1859, . 

. .  48 

1866, . 

..  44 

“ 

1860, . 

42  “ 

1867, . 

...  42 

a 

7  years, . 

. .  335  million  dollars. 

7  years, . . . 

. .  318  million  dollars. 

Average,  . . . 

. .  48 

Average, . . 

..  45  J 

a 

Or  653  millions,  averaging  about  46^-  millions  per  month,  to  which 
has  to  be  added  an  amount  of  five,  six  and  more  millions  a  year, 
received  for  duties,  and  shipped  to  New- York  by  the  United  States 
Collector  and  not  published.  Of  the  above  treasure  there  was 
shipped  to  China  in  1854,  $965,887;  in  1860,  $3,374,680;  1864, 
$7,888,973  ;  1867,  $9,031,504,  giving  another  fact  of  the  increase  of 
our  trade  with  the  great  Eastern  nations,  who  gladly  exchange  our 
American  eagles  for  their  produce,  after  having  for  centuries  ac¬ 
cepted  nothing  from  Europeans  than  the  finest  silver  coin,  the 
so-called  pillar  dollar,  of  which  incalculable  amounts  are  hoarded 
in  all  the  Asiatic  countries.  The  actual  product,  we  may  say 
“  crop  ”  of  gold,  is  estimated  to  have  been  in  California,  in  1866,  50 
millions,  and  in  1867,  51  £  millions  ;  whilst  the  total  product  of  pre¬ 
cious  metals  in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  in  1864,  as  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  official  reports  give  the  amount  of  gold  exported  since  1849 
to  1863  from  San  Francisco,  for  fifteen  years,  at  $642,455,585,  and 
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adding  the  exports  for  the  years  1864  to  1867,  we  get  an  amount 
produced  in  this  country  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  or 
an  average  of  forty-three  millions  per  year ,  which  can  be  made  use¬ 
ful  as  a  medium  of  importations  like  any  other  product  of  our  soil. 
Humboldt  has  calculated  the  amount  of  precious  metals  exported 
from  America  since  its  discovery  up  to  1809,  to  have  been  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  to  which  lias  to  be  added  at 
least  one  thousand  millions,  as  its  product,  considering  the  amount 
kept  in  the  country,  used  up  and  carried  away  in  the  pockets  of  the 
lucky  gold  diggers.  Australia  produced,  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1851  and  up  to  1862,  in  twelve  years,  about  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  or  as  much  as  America  exported  in  one  hundred  and  eight 
years. 

There  is  gold  sufficient  in  the  world ,  and  more  than  is  needed  for 
its  legitimate  trade.  It  is  a  merchandise  as  well  as  any  other  pro- 
,  duct ,  and  its  surplus  will  be  attracted  to  that  point  where  it  is  likely  to 
bring  the  best  interest. 

How  can  we  attract  this  surplus  of  gold  lying  idle  all  over  the 
world,  and  which  we  want  to  resume  specie  payments?  .By  recom¬ 
mending  that  Congress  enacts  the  abolishment  of  cdl  usury  laws  in 
the  United  States ,  besides  legalizing  gold  contracts. 

The  value  of  money  cannot  be  legislated.  Competition,  supply 
and  demand  regulates  it  not  only,  but  the  means  and  character  of 
the  borrower.  How  many  a  young  man,  without  means,  but  of 
unblemished  character,  integrity,  and  having  acquired  the  necessary 
practical  knowledge  of  the  occupation  he  may  have  selected  as  his 
choice  for  furnishing  production,  useful  to  the  community,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  funds  necessary  to  establish  himself 
and  extend  his  business.  Large  corporations  and  rich  individuals 
often  find  that  “  money  means  merchandise ,”  and  that  it  has  a  certain 
value,  dependent  not  merely  on  the  security  proffered,  but  on  its 
intrinsic  value,  whether  honestly  and  diligently  managed,  and  with 
proper  circumspection.  Let  money  be  a  free  article  of  trade  as  well 
as  any  merchandise.  Supply  and  demand  will  regulate  its  value  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  material  offering. 

A  great  deal  of  capital  is  often  unproductive  from  fear  of  the  usury 
laws ;  it  'would  assist  commerce  in  times  of  scarcity  or  a  financial 
crisis,  when  the  extra  risk  deserves  an  extra  and  more  than  legal 
compensation.  Competition  of  the  banks  and  capitalists  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  exorbitant  rates — if  any  thing,  make  money  cheaper— for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  The  money  market  would  be  better 
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off,  if  banks  were  prohibited  from  loaning  more  than  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  capital  on  miscellaneous  stocks  and  lending  more  to 
the  trade.  Looking  at  the  rates  of  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,*  the  rate  never  exceeded  10  per  cent.,  while 
its  average  for  that  period  was  4|-  per  cent.,  and  in  quiet  commercial 
times,  below  that  rate.  With  the  abolishment  of  the  usury  laws, 
we  may  see  our  rate  for  money  approaching  five  per  cent.,  and  thus 
benefiting  many  a  hard-working  mechanic  who  will  then  find  money 
in  the  open  market,  when  lie  must  now  fall  into  the  hands  of  Shy- 
locks. 

But  to  accomplish  all  what  we  think  practical  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  taxes  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  enabling  them  to  invest  their  scanty  earnings  by  hard  labor 
into  a  home,  or  otherwise  increasing  their  comfort,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measure  to  be  inaugurated  is,  “  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  the  people’s  money.” 

Let  it  be  recommended  that  at  the  earliest  moment  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  be  established.  That  each  incumbent  of  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  undergo  an  examination  of  a  Board  consisting  of  one  or 
more  superior  officers  of  the  Government ,  and  merchants  or 
mechanics  to  be  chosen  from  the  different  Boards  of  Trade ,  or 
otherwise  practical  judges ,  granting  certificates  to  applicants , 
for  whatever  position  most  suited ,  on  account  of  capability  and 
character ,  irrespective  of  political  proclivities. 

What  merchant  would  ever  think  of  engaging  an  errand-boy  for 
his  office  without  a  good  testimonial  for  character  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  a  business  man  ? 

We  have  the  example  of  many  a  young  man  befoi'e  us,  Avho,  with¬ 
out  means,  an  orphan,  without  influential  friends,  but  with  an  open 
face,  an  intelligent  eye  and  a  good  heart,  has  been  climbing  the 
ladder  and  attained  the  highest  position  in  society  ! 

The  American  hoy  has  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  highest  position  a  people  can  grant. 

Is  not  that  an  encouragement,  if  not  an  inducement  for  every 
young  man  to  educate  himself  to  that  standard  of  character 
and  intelligence,  which  one  day  may  be  required  from  him. 

We  Jcnoio  no  other  aristocracy  in  this  country  than  the  aris- 
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tocracy  of  character.  You  will  bear  me  witness,  that  many  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  or  were  members  of  this  Chamber,  commenced  their 
commercial  career  without  a  cent,  and  without  a  friend,  and  without 
any  education.  Procuring  a  situation  barely  sufficient  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  clothing  necessary  to  keep  comfortable  and  to  pay  for 
a  modest  home,  they  soon  worked  themselves  up  by  integrity  and 
a  due  attention  to  the  particular  duties  which  were  required. 
Books  were  borrowed  and  studies  followed  up,  until  a  position  of 
responsibility  and  adequate  compensation  Avas  offered  to  them  by 
their  employers.  It  was  the  capability  and  character  which  made 
them  the  heads  of  many  of  our  deservingly  honored  firms.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  many  eminent  gentlemen,  like  John  Ceugee, 
Loav,  Alsop,  Lenox,  and  particularly  James  G.  King  and  Pelatiah 
Pekit,  whose  losses  Ave  had  more  recently  to  mourn,  had  to  Avork 
their  OAvn  Avay,  and  is  that  not  encouragement  sufficient  for  any  young 
man?  Have  ever  questions  been  asked  about  their  individual  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  politics  when  elected  to  the  chair  of  this  Chamber?  Do 
Ave  ever  select  clerks  on  account  of  their  political  or  non-political 
views  ?  We  want  a  superior  class  of  officials  to  handle  the 
people's  money  ;  there  is  a  lack  of  honesty,  as  Mr.  Wells  admits 
in  his  report  to  Congress,  and  also  talent  and  aptitude  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  of  many  an  incumbent.  No  gentleman  of  honest 
purpose ,  and  confident  of  having  discharged  his  duty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment ,  will  object  to  a  rigid  examination  of  his  abilities  and  charac¬ 
ter.  We  Avant  no  promises  of  pensions  in  this  country,  to  be  kej)t 
before  the  eyes  of  a  member  of  the  civil  service.  With  intelligent 
and  capable  officers,  and  perhaps  a  better  pay,  the  Avork  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  accomplished  at  a  great  economy  to  the  treasury 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  The  understanding,  that  an 
official  cannot  be  dismissed  on  political  grounds,  as  long  as  he  pro¬ 
perly  attends  to  his  duties,  and  thus,  by  integrity,  gaining  a  jjer- 
manent  competency  for  himself  and  family,  Avill  supply  sufficient 
superior,  competent  material  for  the  Government  civil  service.  . 

It  may  require  the  establishment  of  a  school,  like  that  at  West 
Point,  for  the  Navy  and  Army,  to  educate  young  gentlemen  for 
civil  and  diplomatic  careers.  The  position  of  the  United  States  is 
becoming  so  important  among  the  nations  of  the  Avorld,  that  it  will 
be  expected  from  our  representatives  and  consuls  to  have  received 
that  education,  enabling  them  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
where  their  particular  sphere  of  activity  is  required.  The  early 
establishment  of  the  civil  service  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
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collection  of  revenue,  which  at  present,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Special  Commissioner,  “  is  exceedingly  imperfect.” 

After  having  investigated  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  can  work  ourselves  out  of  all  our  present  difficulties 
by  being  determined ,  and  show  the  honest  purpose  to  stand  by  our 
obligations,  confidence  will  return  in  our  finances,  not  alone  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe.  Why  should  we  not,  with  our  proverbial 
keen  discrimination ,  take  lessons  from  the  experience  of  the  mother 
country,  where  a  system  of  finance  and  taxation  is  established  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  ?  Their  revenues  and  expenditures  were  very  evenly 
balanced  for  years  ;*  their  bonds  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  aver¬ 
aged  93  per  cent,  for  a  3  per  cent.  Consol.f  They  do  not  pay  the 
national  debt  faster  than  the  surplus  revenue  permits,  but  reduce 
taxes  from  time  to  time — thirteen  million  pounds  since  1852  to  relieve 
the  people.\  The  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  had  to  await  natural  residts  before  resuming, 
keeping  its  credit  up  notwithstanding.  Our  country  is  young  but 
vigorous,  and  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population  there  is  room  and 
remunerative  labor.  Let  us  go  back  to  old  principles ;  invite  emi¬ 
gration  :  “  to  avoid  heavy  taxes  at  home  and  military  duties  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  the  imported  cosmopolitan  element  has  made 
the  United  States  what  it  is  at  present.  Emigrants  arrive  mostly 
at  an  age  exceeding  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  save  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  city  government  for  schools  and  hospital  expenses.  We  are 
blessed  in  every  respect,  and  the  least  a  country  is  legislated  for ,  the 
happier.  We  cannot  afford  to  try  experiments.  The  value  of  gold 
and  money  and  paper  currency  cannot  be  established  by  law.  This 
Chamber  should  not  endorse  resolutions  to  better  our  currency 
merely — one  point  a  month  or  nine  per  cent,  within  twelve  months  ! 

Let  Congress  assembled ,  with  its  wisdom ,  initiate  the  first 
step  to  specie  payments  by  pronouncing  to  the  world : 

“As  the  United  States  has  always  paid  its  obliga¬ 
tions  in  coin,  it  ivill  do  so  in  future,  and  permit 
any  contract,  as  well,  by  its  citizens,  to  be  contracted 
on  the  gold  basis.” 

This  accomplished ,  the  next  Congress  should  remain  long 
enough  in  session  to  authorize  “  Legal  tender  notes  to  be  col- 
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lected  as  a  part  of  the  duties  and  to  be  cancelled — a  long 
40  year  4  per  cent,  gold  bond  to  be  issued,  as  the  basis  for 
new  currency,  or  in  lieu  cf  legal  tender  cr  any  outstanding 
description  of  bonds  or  obligations,  paying  now  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  four  per  cent. — currency  bonds  excepted. 

With  the  practical  experience  of  the  President  elect ,  as 
a  soldier,  farmer  and  man  of  business,  the  people  can  have 
implicit  confidence  in  his  selection  of  advisers,  who  will 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  country. 

The  machinery  of  this  great  country  will  quietly,  steadily,  move 
along,  without  ajar  and  without  an  accident,  by  an  honest  and  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  in  every  detail. 

“  Do  not  let  us  doctor  the  patient — temporarily  in 
a  weak  state— whose  strong  constitution  will  regu¬ 
late  its  rigorous  health,  IF  LEFT  ALOXE. 


■$ 
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January  28 th,  1869. 

Gextlemex  of  the  Chamber  : 

As  the  meeting  of  the  21st  inst.  was  adjourned  till  to-day,  without 
any  definite  action  on  Mr.  A.  A.  Low’s  resolutions,  and  whilst  new 
topics  were  agitated,  we  hare  further  to  examine  the  propositions 
then  offered  and  look  into  facts. 

Mr.  Low  asserted,  that  year  by  year  the  country  is  being  denuded 
of  coin,  until  at  last  it  will  be  totally  impoverished.  We  have  stated 
the  product  in  and  export  of  gold  from  California,  and  given  the 
estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  to  the  yearly  production  of 
the  precious  metals  generally,  in  all  the  States.  We  are  told  that 
since  1862,  100  millions  in  gold  were  exjjorted,  and  that  the  exports 
last  year  were  70  millions.  Commencing  with  the  year  1859,  when 
all  banks  were  paying  specie  and  trade  was  healthy,  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1857,  and  taking  the  figures  of  the 
“  Chronicle ,”  a  weekly  paper,  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  we  find 
that  the  gold  in  the  Sub-Treasury  and  in  the  banks  on  the  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1859,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  32  millions  of  dollars  ; 
1st  January,  1860,  27  millions;  1st  January,  1861,  30  millions,  and 
on  the  1st  January,  1862,  to . $29,000,000 

We  received : 


From  California.  From  foreign  ports. 

1862,  .  25  million  dollars.  2  million  dollars. 

1863,  .  12  do.  2  do. 

1864,  .  13  do.  2  do. 

I860,’. .  21  do.  2  do. 

1866,  .  42  do.  10  do. 

1867,  .  28  do.  3  do. 

1868,  .  34  do.  7  do. 


7  years, .  175  million  dollars.  28  million  dollars. 


From  all  other  sources  and  hoards,  inland  production, 
not  shipped  via  San  Francisco,  and  specie  brought  by 
emigrants,  etc. : 


1862 . 

Total  supply. 

71  million  dollars. 

1863, . 

. . . .  33 

do. 

47 

do. 

1864 . 

do. 

45 

do. 

1865, . 

...  37 

do. 

60. 

do. 

1866, . 

.. .  61 

do. 

113 

do. 

1867, . 

...  42 

do. 

73 

do. 

1868, . 

, . . .  49 

do. 

90 

do. 

7  years, . 

" 

Or  a  total  supply,  with  balance  on  hand,  1st  January,  1862, 


$528,000,000 
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Brought  forward,. . . .  $528,  000,000 

Against  which  there  Returned  inland 
was  exported.  to  hoards. 

1862 .  59  million  dollars. 

18G3 .  50  do. 

1864 .  51  do.  3  million  dollars. 

1865,  .  30  do.  7  do. 

1866,  .  62  do.  13  do. 

1867,  .  52  do.  12  do. 

1868,  .  71  do.  23  do. 


7  years, .  375  million  dollars.  57  million  dollars.  $432,000,000 


Leaving  in  the  SubTreasury  and  banks  January  1st,  1869,. . . .  $96,000,000 

partly  represented  by  certificates,  for  which  the  coin  is  deposited  in 
the  Sub-Treasury. 

Although  the  amount  of  coin  interest  paid  by  the  Government  on 
bonds  after  1st  instant  has  been  about  33  millions,  we  have  ex¬ 
ported  up  to  23d  instant, 

$809,378  American  gold  coin. 

691,038  in  gold  bars. 

94,900  in  Mexican  and  Spanish  doubloons. 

584,556  in  foreign  silver  and  silver  bars. 

Together,  $2,180,472,  against  $7,170,000  last  year  same  time. 

showing,  that  notwithstanding  an  export  since  1862  of  375  millions 
of  dollars,  our  stock  on  hand  has  increased  about  70  millions,  and 
that  the  gold,  paid  out  for  interest  since  first  instant,  remains,  thus 
far,  within  two  millions,  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  “  Journal 
of  Commerce ”  of  our  city,  the  export  of  last  year  of  71  millions 
consisted  last  year  of,  viz. : 

$34,714,919  in  American  gold  coin. 

15,749,485  “  Gold  Bars. 

10,656,955  “  Silver  Bars. 

1,243,839  “  Silver  Coin. 

1,404,210  “  Mixed  Bars. 

1,177,591  “  Mexican  Silver. 

50,293  “  “  Gold. 

18,855  “  Prussian  Silver. 

2,818,235  “  Spanish  Doubloons. 

182,689  “  French  Gold. 

347,650  “  British  “ 

670,202  “  Other  Foreign  Gold. 

1,031,177  “  “  Silver. 

805,499  “  Specie  and  Bullion  not  specified. 


Total,  $70,841,599 
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which  may  show  that  a  large  part  was  shipped  as  “  merchandise,” 
and  passed  through,  to  be  returned  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  E.  S.  J affray  opposed  Mr.  Garfield’s  plan,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  contraction  of  the  legal  tender  currency  at  the  rate  of  four 
millions  per  month,  until  the  400  millions  are  funded.  Hon.  Mr. 
George  Opdyke  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Chittenden  advocated  immediate 
contraction  with  moderation. 

The  plan,  however,  of  contracting  through  the  Custom-Houses 
and  the  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  will 
be  so  steady  and  gradual,  that  it  will  least  disturb  the  money 
market,  and  have  the  double  purpose  of  reducing  the  daily  demand for 
gold  twenty  per  cent,  for  duties.  Should  more  national  bank  notes  be 
required,  application  will  be  made,  and  by  funding  the  legal  tender 
notes  into  a  long  bond,  to  serve  as  security  for  bank  circulation,  the 
unconstitutional  “  promise  to  pay”  will  be  daily  reduced,  improving 
our  finances,  and  bringing  by  degrees  more  coin  into  the  country 
than  legal  tender  notes  are  withdrawn. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  our  worthy  former  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  are  practical,  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Chamber,  with  the  single  exception,  that  only  a  part  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  should  be  used,  if  any,  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt — the  taxes  shoidd first  he  lightened  to  the  people.  All  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  should  by  degrees  be  consolidated  into 
only  one  description — the  American  four  per  cent,  bond — similar  to 
the  English  three  per  cent.  Consol.  The  increasing  population  will 
at  maturity,  in  1910,  after  a  thorough  re-establishment  of  confidence 
in  our  finances,  find  the  per  capita  of  the  debt  but  $20,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  interest,  below  four  per  cent.,  will  be  feasible.  The  American 
bond  will  remain  in  Europe,  and  the  capital ,  at  a  cheap  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  remain  in  this  country ,  to  accumulate  wealth,  as  long  as  the 
interest  is  regularly  paid. 

There  is  one  more  important  question,  which  often  has  disturbed 
the  minds  of  business  men — the  so  called  “  balance  of  trade f  and 
gold  speculators  have  asserted  that  it  is  against  us. 

The  following  facts  will  be  instructive : 

Mr.  Wells  reports  the  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1868,  as.  $347,549,209 


And  the  exports,  reduced  into  gold,  as .  269,042,041 

Showing  an  apparent  balance  against  the  United  States  of. . .  $78,507,168 
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Against  this  the  exports  of  gold  must  properly  he  placed  as  an 

offset,  and  such  are  stated  for  the  same  period,  as  .  $83,746,161 

Giving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of. .  $5,238,993 

Besides  the  shipment  of  United  States  and  other  American  securi¬ 
ties,  which  Mr.  Wells  estimates  as  $100,000,000,  or,  in  gold,. . . .  75,000,000 

Showing  a  total  balance  of  about .  $80,000,000 

in  our  favor,  to  which  must  properly  be  added  the  specie  brought 

over  by  emigrants,  at  a  very  low  estimate, .  20,000,000 


And  instead  of  a  “balance  of  trade”  against  us,  we  received  100 
millions  apparently ,  against  which  Mr.  Wells,  however,  properly 
places  the  following  items  : 

Freights ,  which  are  in  a  great  degree  carried  hy  foreign  vessels  ; 
expenses  of  Americans,  travelling  in  foreign  countries  ;  interest  on 
public  and  private  securities  held  abroad;  and  undervaluations  and 
smuggling. 

Without  being  able  to  make  exact  estimates  of  these  items,  the 
balance  against  us,  if  any,  cannot  be  alarming. 

The  supposition  that  a  country  is  growing  poorer,  if  importing 
more  than  it  is  exporting,  has  long  been  dismissed  by  eminent 
economists. 

Glancing  only  at  Great  Britain,  we  find  her 

Exports  in  1867,...  £  226,057,136  Imports  iu  1867,. .  £  275,249,853 
I860,...  233,806,900  “  I860,..  295,204,553 

And  for  the  last  14  years — 

Exports, . 

Imports, . 

Or  an  average  of  exports, . 

“  “  imports, . 

Or  28  per  cent,  imports  over  exports 

To  illustrate  this  apparent  discrepancy,  let  us  take  a  plain  fact : 

A  Manchester  spinner  orders  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  be 
shipped  from  New-Orleans  by  a  British  vessel,  to  be  insured  in  an 
English  Company,  and  after  landing  at  Liverpool,  receives  it  by  rail¬ 
road,  representing,  in  round  figures,  as  an  import  of  Great  Britain: 
£1,200,  and,  adding  freight  and  expenses,  it  costs  him  about  £1,350 
at  the  mill.  The  cotton  is  manufactured  into  drills,  at  an  expense 
of  labor,  interest,  etc.,  of  say,  50  per  cent.,  and  is  shipped  to  China 
from  Liverpool,  representing  an  export  of  about  £2,000,  to  be 


£  2,396,922,418 
“  3,019,217,441 
“  171,208,744 

“  215,658,389 
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shipped  by  a  British  ship  and  under  an  English  policy,  and  proceeds 
to  be  invested  in  tea,  to  be  shipped  again  by  British  flag,  and  under 
home  insurance.  Assuming  no  profit  on  the  venture,  it  appears  in 
the  official  reports  of  Great  Britain  as  an  import  of  probably  more 
than  £2,300,  or  the  first  and  second  import,  for  the  one  capital  in¬ 
vested,  deducting  the  one  export  value,  will  show  by  the  official 
import  returns  in  this  single  instance,  the  accumulation  of  labor 
and  capital  of  £1,500.  The  Netherlands,  with  its  large  coffee  trade, 
shows  an  import  of  160  millions  against  an  export  of  136  millions 
of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  small  country  does  the  largest 
trade  per  capita  in  Europe,  viz. :  $84  10,  against  $78  64  only,  in 
Great  Britain,*  and  $15  91  in  the  United  States.  The  only  coun¬ 
tries  showing  larger  exports  than  imports,  are :  Austria,  France, 
Russia  and  Switzerland.  Austria  and  Russia  supplies  grain  and 
oil  seeds  to  other  countries.  France,  with  its  immense  wine  and 
sugar  crops,  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  wants  of  its  people, 
besides  manipulating  raw  silk  and  cotton,  for  the  world,  in  silks 
and  velvets,  not  to  forget  the  immense  export  of  jewelry,  etc. 
Switzerland  imported  in  1867  only  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and 
exported  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  of  silks,  and  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  cheese  and  the  “  Swiss  watch,”  which  makes  the 
people  of  the  globe  punctual  in  their  engagements  ! 

Our  country,  again  on  the  specie  basis,  will  resume  its  former 
large  export  trade  as  a  medium  for  importations,  instead  of  making 
our  payments  through  London. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  abolitionists’  business  is 
gone — we  have  free  labor.  The  political  traders’  occupation  is 
stopped ;  during  the  next  administration  there  will  be  no  chances 
for  scheming  appropriations  and  subsidies,  nor  franking  privileges 
for  sale.  Let  us  break  the  business  of  the  “  gold  speculators ,”  and 
take  their  disloyal  occupation  from  them ,  by  an  early  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  restoring  thereby  our  peace  of  mind. 

Financial  and  revenue  subjects  are  to  be  the  leading  topics  of 
public  discussion  for  the  next  few  years;  and  as  this  Chamber  re¬ 
presents  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge,  may  it  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  that  a  standing  committee  be  appointed ,  to  investigate  and 
to  report ,  from  time  to  time ,  measures  deemed  practicable  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  acted  upon,  by  Congress,  and  to  invite  other  Boards  of 
Trade  to  join  in  such  recommendations. 
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In  closing,  let  it  be  recommended  to  Congress  not  to  disturb  the 
financial  agency  of  the  Government  in  London.  There  is  a  bill 
under  consideration  to-day  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  appoint  a  disbursing  agent  for  all  the  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  upon  condition  that  he 
shall  disburse  the  funds,  without  expense  to  the  Government,  under 
sufficient  bonds. 

The  Messrs.  Bakings  have  been  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
since  its  independence.  American  gentlemen  have  been  connected 
as  partners,  and  it  would  throw  discredit  on  the  integrity  of  the 
American  merchants,  who  were  and  are  represented  by  such  well- 
known  names  as  Joshua  Bates  and  Russell  Sturges.  The  old 
firm  has  stood  the  shocks  of  many  a  crisis,  and  no  individual  can 
offer  the  same  responsibility,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties 
required,  than  that  old-established  firm,  which  will  probably  exist 
as  long  as  the  United  States,  and  tlieir  agency  will  secure  success 
to  any  loan  the  Government  may  require  in  the  future  ! 
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(Copy.) 

New- York,  January  19,  1869. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Morixg, 

113  Water  Street. 

Dear  Sir  : 

With  reference  to  our  conversation  on  the  subject  of  coins,  their 
alloyage  in  general,  and  the  practical  composition  of  small  coin  or 
change  in  particular,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  that  the  latter 
have  not  to  hold  an  intrinsic  value  in  metal,  but  are  merely  destined 
to  serve  as  convenient  marks  of  division  for  standard  coins,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  adjustment  of  current  fractional  payments. 
Only  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  represent  the  basis  of  commercial 
interchange,  should  contain  97  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal,  with  1 
per  cent,  of  alloy — copper — and  2  for  cost  of  coinage,  to  prevent, 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  coins,  through  changes  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  should  be  used  as  merchandise,  and  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  In  several  countries  of  Europe  the  intrinsic  value  of 
small  silver  coin  has  been  considerably  reduced,  viz. : 

In  Prussia,  1  and  It  Groschen  piece  to  22.20  per  cent. 

In  Saxony,  same  coin,  22.90  “ 

In  several  other  countries  the  intrinsic  value  differs  from  30  to  54 
per  cent.,  as  in  Hesse,  South  Germany  and  Austria.  Coins  which 
contain  only  22  per  cent,  of  silver  look  bad ;  they  soon  assume  a 
copper  color,  and  become  soiled  when  composed  of  silver  and  cop¬ 
per  only. 

Many  experts  in  metals  and  coins  have  pointed  out  the  su¬ 
periority  of  nickel,  and  this  metal  has  been  used  only  thus  far  in 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  in  the  latter  country  for  cop¬ 
per  coin  alone.  The  celebrated  chemist  and  metallurgist,  Kounz, 
i  recommends  for  silver  coins  the  alloyage  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel, 
which  latter,  indeed,  with  coins  of  but  20,  25  and  28  per  cent,  silver, 
retains  the  white  color  and  the  sound  of  silver,  but  excels  it  in 
hardness  and  durability. 

In  the  annexed  coin  tables,  you  will  find  under  Nos.  I.,  II.,  HI.  the 
coin  alloyage  alluded  to. 
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I  would  recommend  alloyage  No.  II.,  consisting  of 

Silver,  25.80  per  cent. 

Copper,  40.80  “ 

Nickel,  33.40 

And  to  simplify  and  prevent  errors,  would  change  same  to 

Silver,  26  per  cent. 

Copper,  41  “ 

Nickel,  33 

I  estimate  these  metals  in  Troy  weight,  at  their  highest  present 
value,  as  follows : 

100  lbs.,  Troy  weight,  @  12  ounces,  Silver,  $1,680  in  gold. 

“  “  @  “  Copper,  15  “ 

“  “  @  “  Nickel,  94  “ 

According  to  these  values,  leaving  out  fractions,  the 

26  lbs.  Silver,  Troy  weight,  would  cost  $462 
41  “  Copper,  “  “  6 

33  “  Nickel,  “  “  32 

100  lbs.  Coin  Metal,  Troy  weight,  would  cost  $500 

At  very  high  weight-estimate  10  lbs.  coin  metal  are  sufficient  to 
coin  $100  in  change.  Suppose  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
at  once  the  fractional  currency  and  coin  according  to  the  foregoing 
mode  of  alloyage,  5,  10  and  25  cent,  pieces  to  the  extent  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  currency,  say  $30,000,000,  then  3,000,000  lbs.,  or  1,500  tons  of 
the  combined  coin  metal  -would  be  required.  The  cost  would  be 
about  $15,000,000,  exclusive  of  expense  of  coinage. 

Should  such  a  course  be  adopted  by  the  United  States,  they  would 
possess  the  finest,  cheapest  and  cleanest  small  coin  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Herewith  you  will  find  a  table  of  the  fineness  of  the 
current  European  gold  and  silver  coins,  showing  the  per  centage  of 
pure  metal  which  they  contain. 

Respectfully, 

Stefan  Krackowizee, 

Chemist  and  Metallurgist. 
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The  principal  Silver  Coins  of  Europe,  and  their  per  centage  in  pare  Silver. 

Per  Centage 
of  Pure  Silver. 


Austrian  florin, .  92.00 

“  20  Kreuzer  pieces, .  58.34 

“  10  “  .  50.00 

French  and  Belgian  coins, .  90.00 

English  coins, .  92.50 

Dutch  “  . 90.00 

Russian  Rubels .  88.70 

Switzerland  new  Francs  and  Two-Franc  Pieces, .  80.00 

Bavaria  small  coins, . 33.50 

General  German  Convention  c/1838,  5  Silver  Groschen, .  52.09 

Hesse,  Hanover,  Saxony,  5  and  10  Groschen  pieces, .  . 52.09 

Prussia  1  and  1£  Groschen  pieces, . 22.20 

Saxony  1  and  1£  “  .  22.90 

South  Germany  1  and  14  “  33.33 


AUoyages  proposed  by  Prof.  Koulz  for  small  Coins,  far  superior  than  any  of  the 
poor  Silver  legation  now  in  use,  and,  in  fact,  preferable  to  any  of  the  high  value 
legation. 


I.  Silver, .  28.20  Copper, . 

.  44.50 

Nickel, . 

. 27.30 

II.  “  .  25.80  “  . 

.  40.80 

tc 

. 33.40 

III.  “  .  20.00  “  . 

.  50.00 

(( 

. 30.00 

The  principal  Gold  Coins  of  the 

World. 

One  Thousand 

part  of  Gold. 

Austrian  Ducats  and  Souverain  d’or,. . . . 

Prussian  Friedrichs  d’or, . 

....  902.77 

Hamburg  Ducats, . 

Dutch  Ducats, . 

_  989.58 

English  Sovereigns, . 

Russian  gold  coins  of  every  description,.. 

French  20  and  40  Franc  Pieces, . 

Belgian  20  and  40  Franc  Pieces, . 

American  Gold  Eagles, . 

\ 
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Table  I. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  1  st  of  January,  1869. 


DEBT  BEARING  COIN  INTEBEST. 

5  per  cent.  10-40  Gold  Bonds,. . . . . 

6  per  cent.  1881  “ 

6  per  cent.  5-20  “ 


DEBT  BEABING  CUBRENCY  INTEREST. 

Certificates  at  3  per  cent., . 

Navy  Pension  Fund,  at  3  per  cent.,. 


MATURED  DEBT  NOT  PRESENTED  EOR 
PAYMENT. 

3-year  7.30  Notes,  due  August  15, 
1867,  and  June  and  July,  1868,. . . 
Compound  Interest  Notes,  matured 
June  10,  July  15,  August  15,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  December  15, 1867,  May 
15,  August  1,  September  1  and  15, 

and  October  1  and  16,  1868, . 

Bonds,  Texas  Indemnity, . 

Treasury  Notes,  Acts  July  17,  1861, 

and  prior  thereto, . 

Bonds,  April  15,  1842,  January  28, 

1847,  and  March  31,  1848, . 

Treasury  Notes,  March  3,  1863, . 

Temporary  Loan, . 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness, . 


DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

U.  S.  Notes, . 

Fractional  Currency, . 


Amount  in  coin  in  the  Treasury, 
Less  Gold  Certificates  of  Deposit,.. . 


Amount  in  Treasury,  in  currency, 
$13,063,002  12,  @  135  percent.,.. 

Net  actual  Debt,  equal  to  Gold, . . 


Currency, 

@  135  per  cent. 

Gold. 

Interest, 

Gold. 

$  221,589,300  00 
2S3, 677,400  00 
1,602,568,650  00 

$  11,079,465 
17,020,644 
96,154,119 

2,107,835,350  00 

124,254,228 

$  55,865,000  00 
14,000,000  00 

$  69,865,000  00 

51,751,852  00 

1,552,556 

$  2,174,900  00 

3,878,290  00 
256,000  00 

• 

148,561  64 

445,492  00 
197,310  00 
13,000  00 

349,950  00 

$7,113,553  64 

5,269,299  00 

$  356,021,073  00 
34,215,715  64 

§  390,236,788  64 

289,064,2S8  00 

$  98,763,368  91 
27,036,020  00 

$  2,454,270,739  00 

$  71,727,348  91 

9,676,364  53 

81,403,713  44 

$  2,372,867,025  56 


Actual  Interest,  equal  to  5.14  per  cent,  in  gold, 


$125,806,784 
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Table  2. 


Extent  and  Population  of  Europe  compared  with  the  United 

States. 

!867. 


Countries. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Per  Sq.  Mile. 

Austria, . 

240,251 

35,000,000 

145 

Bavaria, . 

29,331 

4,774,140 

163 

Belgium, . 

11,401 

4,940,570 

433 

Denmark, . 

14,726 

1,608,095 

109 

F  ranee, . 

209,322 

38,067,094 

182 

Great  Britain, . 

122,450 

29,071,000 

237 

Italy, . 

109,782 

24,368,787 

222 

Netherlands, . 

12,674 

3,529,108 

00 

X— 

<M 

Portugal, . 

36,475 

4,349,966 

119 

Prussia, . 

135,847 

23,577,939 

174 

Russia,  (in  Europe,) .... 

1,915,359 

61,061,801 

32 

Spain, . 

195,500 

16,302,625 

84 

Sweden  and  Norway,. . . 

293,782 

5,815,619 

19 

Switzerland, . 

15,719 

2,510,494 

159 

United  States, . 

*2,932,090 

36,000,000 

12 

*  1869,  including  Alaska, 

3,509,480 

38,000,000 

11 

s 
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Table  3. 

Comparison  of  European  Countries  icith  States  of  the  United  States. 


Sq.  Miles. 

<3 

Population.  ^ 

209,322 

38,067,000  j 

122,450 

29,071,000  | 

331,772 

67,138,000  | 

109,782 

24,368,800  j 

12,073 

3,529,100  M 

240,251 

35,000,000  -j 

36,475 

4,345,000  K 

135,847 

23,578,000  | 

1,915,359 

61,062,000  U 

r 

293,782 

5,S15,(500  * 

195,500 

16,302,600  C 

15,719 

2,510,500  | 

Countries. 


France, 


Great  Britain  and 

Ireland, . 

France,  Great 
Britain  and 
Ireland, . 


Italy, 


Netherlands,. 
Austria  and 
Hungary,.. 
Portugal . 


Prussia, . 

Eussia  in  Europe, 

Sweden  and  Nor-  1 
way, . j 

Spain, . 

Switzerland, . 


States. 


1  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States, 

1  Missouri  and 
Michigan, 

Texas  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  . 


Wisconsin  and 
Iowa, . 


California  and 
Wisconsin,  . . . 

ltucky, .... _ 

Wisconsin  and 
Kansas, . 


West  Vir¬ 
ginia, . 


(  Connecticut,.. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

i  182,972 

14,909,000 

l  121,801 

2,510,347 

•  332,356 

2,160,000 

-  108,969 

1,886,000 

11,124 

893,200 

-  242,905 

1,502,500 

37,680 

1,502,400 

135,242 

1,148,000 

3,509,4S0 

36,000,000 

297,356 

1,220,877 

188,981 

494,000 

15,874 

1,491,400 
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Table  4. 


National  Debts  and  Expenditures  of  the  European  Eoicers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  United  States. 

1867. 


Countries. 

National  Debt. 

Million  Dollars. 

Per  capita. 

Dollars. 

Expenditure. 

Million  Dollars. 

Per  capita. 

Dollars. 

Austria, . 

1,620 

40.30 

249 

7.13 

Bavaria, . 

157 

32.99 

18 

3.87 

Belgium, . 

125 

25.30 

30 

6.23 

Denmark,  .... 

55 

33.96 

12 

7.49 

France, . 

2,632 

69.14 

347 

9.14 

Great  Britain,. 

3,746 

128.87 

308 

10.58 

Italy, . 

1,349 

55.35 

170 

0.98 

Netherlands,  . 

392 

111.11 

41 

11.60 

Portugal,  .... 

199 

45.70 

23 

5.18 

Prussia, . 

299 

12.71 

149 

6.30 

Russia, . 

1,645 

26.94 

320 

5.23 

Spain . 

879 

53.93 

108 

6.64 

Sweden,  Nor’y, 

34 

5.93 

16 

2.77 

Switzerland, . . 

3 

1.17 

5 

1.89 

United  States,. 

*2,531 

70.33 

558 

15.50 

*1809,  Jan.  1,. 

2,541 

66.87 

337 

8.87 
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Table  5. 

Paper  Circulation  of  Europe  compared  with  the  Un  ited  Sta  tes. 

1867. 


Government 

Currency. 

Bank  Note 
Circulation. 

Million 

Dollars. 

Million 

Dollars. 

Austria, . . 

114.100 

20Q  300 

Bavaria, . 

5.9S0 

3.’71 

Belo-inm, . . 

28.000 

T)finmarlf, . 

10.509 

France, . 

16  8. 000 

Great  Britain, . 

»  •  •  • 

1  75.700 

Italy . 

16. 100 

Netherlands, . 

g.962 

41.30° 

Portugal, . 

4. 900 

9  100 

Prussia, . 

ll.879 

103. 600 

Russia, . 

44  8. 000 

■  •  •  • 

Spain, . 

21. 000 

Sweden,  Norway. . 

.... 

14. 770 

Switzerland, . 

.... 

3. 710 

United  States,. . . . 

*522. 900 

299.6°° 

Total 

Circulation. 

Per  Capita. 

Per  Square 

Mile. 

Imports 

and  Exports. 

Million 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Per 

Centage. 

2  4  6. 400 

7.04 

1,025 

93 

9.121 

1.91 

310 

* 

28.000 

5.67 

2,455 

11 

10.50° 

6.53 

713 

34 

168.000 

4.41 

802 

16 

175.700 

6.04 

1,434 

8 

16.100 

0.66 

146 

6 

45. 962 

12.82 

3,571 

15 

hj  000 

1.61 

191 

16 

1 1 5. 479 

4.90 

850 

22 

448. 000 

7.33 

233 

140 

2i, °°° 

1.29 

107 

S 

14. 770 

2.54 

50 

16 

3. 710 

1.48 

236 

8 

82  2. 500 

22.85 

234 

143 

*1869,  Jan.  1,. . .  390.237  299.826  690.063  18.16  197  112 
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Table  6. 

Imports ,  Exports  and  A  rmies  of  European  Powers  compared  with 

the  United  States. 

1867. 


Standing 

Army. 

Standing 

Army, 

per 

Capita. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports  and 
Exports. 

Propor¬ 
tion  per 
Capita. 

Austria, . 

250,000 

0.007 

111.510 

155.400 

2G6.910 

$7.63 

Bavaria, . 

60,000 

0.013 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Belgium, . 

40,000 

0.008 

141. 130 

112.58° 

2  5  3. 470 

51.30 

Denmark, . 

17,000 

0.011 

20  300 

22  650 

31.850 

19.81 

France, . 

417,000 

0.011 

488. 600 

5  82. 400 

1,071.°°° 

28.13 

Great  Britain,. . . 

139,000 

0.005 

1,264. 900 

1,021. 300 

2,286.900 

78.64 

Italy . 

222,000 

0  009 

154  700 

107  800 

262. 500 

10.77 

Netherlands,  . . . 

61,000 

0.017 

IGO.300 

136.500 

296.80° 

84.10 

Portugal, . 

32,000 

0.007 

800 

18.90° 

42. 700 

9.82 

Zollverein, . 

396,000 

0.014 

308.°°° 

270.900 

578.900 

16.13 

Russia, . 

508,000 

0.008 

113  ^ 

131. 810 

245. 210 

5.21 

Spain, . 

236,000 

0.014 

149.800 

121. 100 

27o.9o° 

16.62 

Sweden,  Norway 

54,500 

0.009 

48.790 

44.™ 

93. 500 

16.08 

Switzerland, .... 

87,000 

0.035 

8.750 

42.00° 

50.750 

20.22 

United  States, . . 

55,000 

0.0016 

337.400 

235. 500 

5  7  2. 600 

15.91 

*  In  “Zollverein.” 
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Table  7. 

Total  Amount  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  each  Financial  Year. 


Financial  Years 
ended 


5th  January, 1852,. . 
“  1853,.. 

“  1854,.. 

31st  March,  1S55,. . 
“  1856,.. 

“  1857,.. 

“  1858,.. 

“  1859,.. 

“  I860,.. 

“  1861,.. 

“  1862,.. 

“  1863,.. 

“  1864,.. 

“  1865,.. 

“  1866,.. 

“  1867,.. 


FUNDED  DEBT. 


Capital  of 
Unredeemed 
Funded 
Debt. 

£765,126,582 

761,622,704 

755,311,701 

752,064,119' 

775,730,994 

780,119,722 

779,225,495 

786,801,154 

785,962,000 

785,119,609 

784,252,338 

783,306,739 

*777,429,224 

775,768,295 

773,313,229 

769,541,004 


Estimated 

Capital 

of  Terminable 
Annuities. 


>  (Not  computed.) 

£26,763,244 

25,666,104 

23,614,241 

20,997,645 

18,856,326 

16,889,010 

16,240,287 

16,619,052 

17,757,183 

22,664,910 

21,778,603 

21,342,020 

23,351,043 


Amount 

of 

Unfunded 

Debt. 

£17,742,800 

17.742.500 
16,024,100 

23.151.400 
28,182,700 
27,989,000 

25.911.500 

18.277.400 
16,228,300 
16,689,000 
16,517,900 

16.495.400 
13,136,000 

10.742.500 
8,187,700 
7,956,800 


*In  1884  the  sum  of  £5,000,000  of  the  Unredeemed  Funded  Debt  was  can¬ 
celled,  and  a  Terminable  Annuity  created  in  lieu  thereof,  under  the  26th  Viet, 
cap.  25,  sec.  2. 


GO 

Table  8. 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain  •  amount  of  Taxes  repealed  or  reduced, 
and  imposed ;  Abstract  of  Total  Alterations  of  Taxes  from  1852 
to  1866. 


Repealed 

or 

Reduced. 

Imposed. 

Actual  Diminu-  1 
tion  ( — )  or 
Addition  (+) 

Customs, 

£13,804,832 

£3,293,396 

—£10,511,436 

Excise, 

5,246,000 

6,380,000 

+  1,134,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax 

18,865,000 

14,764,000 

—  4,101,000 

Other  Taxes, 

730,000 

•  •  •  • 

—  730,000 

Stamps,  (including  Sue- 

cession  Duty,)  . 

1,428,000 

2,411,200 

+  983,200 

Total, 

£40,073,832 

£26,848,596 

—£13,225,236 

BALANCES  IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 


Financial  Years  Ended 

Amount. 

Financial  Years  Ended 

Amount. 

January, 

1852,  . 

£8,381,637 

March  31, 

I860,.  . 

£7,972,864 

a 

1853,  . 

8,841,822 

u 

1861,.  . 

6,672,132 

a 

1854,  . 

4,485,230 

a 

1862,.  . 

5,288,676 

March  31, 

1855,  . 

3,949,775 

u 

1863,  .  . 

7,263,839 

U 

1856,  . 

5,600,621 

u 

1864,.  . 

7,352,548 

u 

1857,  . 

8,668,371 

a 

1865,.  . 

<T, 690, 922 

u 

1858,  . 

6,657,802 

a 

1866,.  . 

5,851,314 

u 

1859,  . 

7,789,083 

a 

1867,.  . 

7,294,151 
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Table  9. 

Total  amount  of  the  Estimated  and  Actual  Revenue  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  difference  between  the  Estimated 
and  Actual  amounts,  and  the  Surplus  of  Deficiency  of  Income. 


(In  this  table,  in  accordance  with  the  system  upon  which  the  Budget  estimates  have  been- 
framed,  the  years  ended  5 th  April ,  are  given  from  1853  to  1854,  and  the  figures  for  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  show  the  net  amounts  up  to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1856,  and  the  gross 
amounts  after  that  period.) 


Years 

Ended 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Estimated 
in  the 
Budgets. 

Actual 
Receipts 
at  the 
Exchequer. 

More  (+) 
or  less  ( — ) 
than 
Budget. 

Estimated 
in  the 
Budgets, 
(including 
Supplemen¬ 
tal  Votes.) 

Actual 
Payments 
out  of  the 
Exchequer, 
(excluding 
Fortifica¬ 
tions.) 

More  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than 
Budget. 

NET  AMOUNTS,  ( Exclusive  of  Charges  for  Collection  of  Revenue,  &c.) 

1853,  April  5, . . 

£51,625,000 

£53,243,218 

+  1,618,218 

£51,164,000 

£50,782,476 

—  £381,524 

1854,  “ 

52,57S,000 

54,774,905 

+  2,196,905 

52,083,000 

51,250,120 

—  832,880 

1S55,  Mar.  31 . . 

59,496,000 

59,496,154 

+  154 

63,039,000 

65,692,962 

+  2,653,962 

1856,  “ 

67,139,000 

65,704,491 

—  1,434,509 

*86,034,000 

*SS,42S,345 

+  2,394,345 

GROSS  AMOUNTS,  ( Including  Charges  for  Collection  of  Revenue,  &c.) 

1857,  “ 

£71,740,000 

£72,334,062 

+  £  594,062 

£81,113,000 

£75,5S8,667 

-£5,524,333 

1858,  “ 

66,365,000 

67,881,513 

+  1,516,513 

65,434,000 

68,128,859 

+  2,694,S59 

1859,  “ 

63,920,000 

65,477,2S4 

+  1,557,284 

63,610,000 

64,663,882 

+  1,053,882 

1860,  “ 

69,460,000 

71,089,669 

+  1,629,669 

69,207,000 

+69,502,289 

+  295,289 

1861,  “ 

72,248,000 

70,283,674 

—  1,964,326 

73,691,000 

72,792,059 

—  898,941 

11862,  “ 

70,2S3,000 

69,674,479 

—  608,521 

71,487,000 

71,116,485 

—  370,515 

i 1863,  “ 

770,050,000 

70,603,561 

+  553,561 

70,108,000 

69.302,008 

—  805,992 

1S64,  “ 

68,171,000 

70,20S,964 

+  2,037,964 

68,283,000 

67,056,286 

—  1,226,714 

1865,  “ 

67,128,000 

70,313,437 

+  3,185,437 

67,249,000 

66,462,207 

—  786,793 

1866,  “ 

66,392,000 

67,812,292 

+  1,420,292 

67,349,000 

1165,914,357 

—  1,434,643 

1867,  “ 

— 

67,013,000 

69,434,568 

+  2,421,568 

67,031,000 

66,780,396 

—  250,604 

*  1855-56. — Excluding  £1.030,000  to  pay  off  Ways  and  Means  Bills  issued  in  1854-5. 

1 1859-60.— Including  £858,051  for  Operations  in  China,  not  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Esti¬ 
mate.  ° 

1  1862-63. — After  £140.000  for  the  drawback  upon  Hops. 

C 1865-66.— Including  £164,829  for  war  in  New-Zeaiand. 
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1S50-54.  1854-55.  1855-57.  1S57-58.  1858-59. 1S59-60.  1860-61.  1861-63.  1864-65. 1865-66. 1866-67. 

*  On  Incomes  of  and  above  £150,  Id.  1,?.  2d.  Is.  4d.  7 d.  5 d.  9d.  10d.  9d.  (  On  Incomes  above  £100, 1 

o./,yy,  cion  eiKrt  J  Hit  lo  1853,  I  . .  .  c \ / .i  rt/j  r/t  \  with  abatement  of  £60  V6c?.  id.  id. 

from  £100  to  £150,  -j  1853)  5d>  j-  10d.  n%d.  5 d.  5 d.  b%d.  'Id.  6 d.  {  on  j^^g  lmder  £o0o,  f 

+  Inclnding  £500,000  for  New-Zealand  Bonds. 


Gross  amount  of  Revenue  collected  from  Excise  (after  deducting  repayments  and  draicbacks)  in  Great  Britain. 
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J  The  Excise  Duty  was  repealed  on  Bricks  in  1850  ;  on  Soap  in  1852 ;  on  Paper  in  1801 ;  and  on  IIops  (after  previous  reductions)  in  1S02. 
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Table  14. 

Amount  of  the  Gross  Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain. 
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Table  15. 

BIPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRIT  ATX. 

Real  value  of  the  total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Per  Centage 
of  Value 
of  Imports 
oxer 
Exports. 

Exports. 

Total  of  Imports  aEd 
Exports. 

1854,.. . 

£152,389,053 

32 

£115,821,092 

£268,210,145 

1855,. . . 

143,542,850 

23 

116,691,300 

260,234,150 

1856,... 

172,544,154 

24 

139,220,353 

311,764,507 

1857,. . . 

187,844,441 

29 

146,174,301 

334,018,742 

1858,... 

164,583,832 

18 

139,782,779 

304,366,611 

1859,... 

179,182,355 

15 

155,692,975 

334,875,330 

I860,... 

210,530,873 

28 

164,521,351 

375,052,224 

1861,.. . 

217,485,024 

36 

159,632,498 

377,117,522 

1862,... 

225,716,976 

36 

166,168,134 

391,885,110 

1863,.. . 

248,919,020 

26 

196,902,409 

445,821,429 

1864,... 

274,952,172 

29 

212,619,614 

487,571,786 

1865,... 

271,072,2S5 

24 

218,831,576 

4S9,903,861 

1866,.. . 

295,204,553 

24 

23S,S06,900 

534,011,453 

1867,... 

275,249,853 

22 

226,057,136 

501,306,9S9 

Total,  ) 
u  y’s,  j- 

Average 

3,019,217,441 

215,658,389 

26 

26 

2,396,922,418 

171,208,744 

5,416,139,S59 

3S6,S67,133 

Table  16. 

verar/e  Price  of  the  Tierce  Per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock  of  the  Public  Funds  of  Great  Pritain,  in  each  JSIonth 

in  each  Tear  from  1852  to  1866. 
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Average  for  the  year, . 

Geueral  average  for  fifteen  years,  93  per  cent. 


Average  Rate  of  Discount  charged  bg  the  Bank  of  England ,  in  each  Month ,  in  each  A  ear  from  1852  to  18GC. 
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Table  18. 


Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Quotations,  London,  Friday,  January  1st,  1869. 


Stocks. 

Prices. 

Equal  to 
Per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Con*- 

ols . 

3 

per  cent. 

9217  © 

9297 

X 

3.25 

Indian  stock, . 

5 

44 

1870 

11197  ©  112% 

X 

4.45 

Argentine, . 

6 

t  t 

76  ® 

76% 

7.84 

Brazilian . 

5 

it 

1865 

78  © 

79 

6.33 

4 

4% 

it 

1863 

67  © 

69 

6.52 

Buenos  Ayres, . 

6 

92  @ 

94 

6.38 

“  Deferred, . 

3 

it 

52  © 

54 

<  hilian . 

6 

t  i 

1842 

99  ©  101 

5.94 

0 

it 

1867 

96  ® 

97 

6.19 

44 

4% 

44 

1859 

71  © 

73 

X 

0.16 

44 

7 

it 

I860 

103  @ 

104 

'  6.73 

Ecuador, . 

i 

it 

11  © 

12 

8.33 

Egyptian, . 

7 

it 

79%  © 

80% 

8.70 

4 

7 

1864 

83  © 

84 

8.33 

Greek  Bonds, . . 

UK© 

12% 

Coupons, . 

4*  © 

5 

Italian, . 

5 

44 

1861 

56  @ 

56% 

8.85 

44 

State  Domain . 

5 

44 

1865 

82  © 

83 

6.02 

Mexican, . 

3 

44 

1477  @ 

15% 

19.83 

t 

3 

44 

1864 

7%  © 

8% 

New-Granada, . 

3 

it 

35  © 

36 

X 

8.33 

“  Active, . 

14  @ 

15 

X 

“  Deferred, . 

617  © 

697 

X 

Peruvian,  . 

4% 

1 1 

1862 

97  %  © 

98% 

4.57 

‘  . 

5 

1865 

7897  @ 

79% 

6.31 

Portuguese, . 

3 

37J7  © 

38% 

7.84 

Kirs? 

lan  Sterling, . 

5 

it 

1822 

87  © 

89 

5.62 

’  “  . . . 

5 

1862 

85 

86 

5. SI 

4  44  . 

4* 

it 

1850 

86  @ 

88 

5.11 

4  4  4  . 

4% 

1 1 

1860 

1  U 

3 

it 

53  © 

55 

5.45 

4 

it 

1867 

64%  @ 

65% 

6.13 

‘  Anglo  Dutch, . 

5 

1864 

89  @ 

90 

5.56 

4  44  . . 

5 

it 

1866 

89  © 

90 

‘  Moscow  Jaroslaw, . 

5 

it 

77  @ 

77% 

Sardinian. . . 

5 

il 

71  @ 

72 

X 

6.94 

Spanish, . 

3 

it 

33%  @ 

34% 

8.70 

3 

New 

32  © 

32% 

‘  Deferred, . 

3 

31%  © 

3197 

Turkish, . 

6 

1854 

80  © 

82 

7.32 

6 

1 1 

1858 

61  © 

62 

9.68 

4 

. 

0 

It 

1862 

63  © 

64 

9.38 

4  . 

5 

44 

1865 

39%  @ 

3997 

12.58 

4 

Guaranteed, . 

4 

102  ©  103 

3.88 

Venezuela, . 

3 

tt 

11%  © 

12 

25.00 

1% 

6  @ 

7 

21.43 

tt 

6 

1862 

21%  @ 

22% 

26.67 

44  . 

6 

1864 

21%  © 

22% 

Canada, . 

5 

44 

94%  @ 

95% 

5.24 

44 

6 

106  @  107 

5.61 

44 

Guaranteed, . 

4 

tt 

1868 

106  ©107 

3.74 

Nova  Scotia, . 

6 

tt 

104  ©  106 

5.66 

New-Brunswick, . 

6 

tt 

104  ©  106 

5.66 

American  Stocks. 

tc  . 

f  Massachusetts . 

5  per  cent.  1864 

89  © 

91 

5.49 

. 

5 

“ 

1868 

89  © 

90% 

5.52 

55° 

Maryland, . 

5 

76  © 

78 

X 

6.41 

Virginia, . 

5 

tt 

43  © 

48 

10.42 

Massachusetts, . 

5 

ti 

1864 

73  © 

75 

6.67 

_  o 

Pennsylvania, . 

5 

tt 

Stock 

62  @ 

64 

N 

44 

5 

tt 

Bonds 

61  © 

63 

7.94 

o  £ 

Virginia, . 

0 

36  ® 

38 

15.79 

Xfl  p* 

United  States .  ... 

5 

tt 

1874 

78  © 

80 

X 

6.25 

44 

6 

tt 

1S81 

. 6’s,  5  20, 

1862 

74%  ® 

74% 

8.04 

“  .  6’s,  5-20, 

1865 

72%  © 

73 

8.22 

“  . 5’s,  10-40, 

1864 

71%  @ 

71% 

7.01 
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Table  19. 

Fixed  value  of  United  States  dollars  in  dealing  in  bonds,  viz. : 


London, . 

Paris, . 

Amsterdam  and  Frankfort, 

Berlin,  1  Thaler, . 

Hamburg, . 

Bremen, . 


4s.  6d. 

5  Francs. 

2£  Florins. 

12  Silver  Groschen. 
49^  Shilling  Banco. 
Ricksthaler. 


A  quotation  of  75  per  cent,  in  London  is  equal  to 
84.97  in  Paris. 

79.80  in  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort. 
80.48  in  Berlin. 

72.88  in  Hamburg. 

83.06  in  Bremen. 


In  London  and  Paris  bonds  are  quoted,  inclusive  of  coupon;  on 
the  Continent,  exclusive  of  coupon ;  and  the  interest  represented  by 
the  coupon  is  added  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  par  value. 


